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Commentaries on the Laws of England. Book the Third. By 
William Blackftone, E/g; Solicitor General to ber Majefy. 420. 
Pr. 18s. Bathurft. 


R. Blackftone having *, in the former parts of this 

work, confidered one of the great general heads under 
which his colleétions are diftributed ; we mean, the rights that 
are defined and eftablifhed by the laws of England ; proceeds 
in the volume before us to treat of the wrongs which are for- 
bidden and redreffed by the fame laws; and tells us, that, at 
the opening of his Commentaries, municipal law was in general 
defined to be, ‘ a rule of civil condué, prefcribed by the fu- 
preme power in a ftate commanding what is right, and prohi- 
biting what is wrong.’ 

We fhall fubmit to the confideration of the learned author, 
whether any law that can be called municipal exifts now in 
Europe ; and whether it was not peculiar to the Romans to 
diftinguith it from the Lex Civitatis Romane, or the civil law. 
We apprehend we fhould be in no danger from fair criticifm, 
were we to tranflate the words 4x terre, which occur in the 
Magna Charta, ‘ the civil law of England.’ We have, for 
the benefit of our learned readers, thrown into the note the 
beft definition of the mumicipes which occurs in antiquity ; and 
we think, that however proper the term “‘ Municipal Law” was 
during the continuance of the Roman empire, yet the law of 
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England cannot be faid to be municipal +, becaufe it is plainfy 
a relative term, and not applicable to the laws of a fovereign ftate, 

Mr. Blackftone divides wrongs into private and public. 
The firft are thofe which are done to individuals, and are the 
fubje& of this volume. The fecond regard the community, 
and are termed crimes or mifdemeanors, which are to be re- 
ferved for a future difcuffion. Our author then enters into an 
accurate review of the feveral modes of redreffing private wrongs, 
feparate from fuit or action, in courts which he intends to con- 
fider hereafter; and thofe modes he calls extra-judicial, or 
eccentric remedies. ‘The firft is felf-defence; the fecond, re- 
caption or reprizal ; the third, entry upon lands or tenements > 
the fourth, the abatement or removal of nufances; and the 
fifth is diftraining caitle or goods, commonly called a diftrefs. 
This laft fpecies of remedy he difcuffes very particularly; the 
knowledge of it being of great importance. The fixth fpecies 
of felf-remedy is the feizing of heriots when due on the death 
of a tenant, which is not much unlike that of taking cattle or 
goods by diftrefs. 

The ingenious commentator next mentions the remedies that 
may arife from the joint a& of all the parties together; and 
thefe are only two, accord and arbitration, of both which he 
gives his readers very clear and precife ideas. 

The fecond chapter of this excellent work is entitled, *‘ Re- 
drefs by the mere operation of Law ;’ the contents of whith 
being technical, we fhall omit. ‘The third chapter, which 
treats of courts in general, likewife properly belongs to law- 
yers ; but it is an introduction to the fourth chapter concern- 
ing the public courts of common law and. equity, and which 
every Englifh reader muft perufe with an equal degree of in- 
itrudiion and entertainment. P 

Mr. Blackftone obferves, that the policy of the ancient Eng- 
lith conftitution, as regulated and eftablithed by the great 
Alfred, was to bring juftice home to every man’s door, by 
conftituting as many courts of judicature as there are manors 
and townfhips in the kingdom ; wherein injuries were redreffed 
in an eafy and expeditious manner, by the fuffrage of neigh- 
bours and friends. ‘Thefe little courts, however, had connéé- 
tions with others of more extenfive jurifdiction; and thofe with 





+ Municipes funt cives Romani ex municipiis fuo jure, & 
legibus utentes: muneris tantum cum pop. Rom. honorarii 
participes, a quo munere capeffendo appellati videntur: nulks 
aliis neceffitatib. neque ulla populi Romani lege adftricti, cum 
nunquam populus eorum fundus faétus effet, Aulus Gellius, 
dib, xvi. cap. 13. 
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others ofa ftill greater power. He fuppofes the king to be the 
fountain of juftice, and to fupply his fuperior courts of record 
in large ftreams, which were derived to the inferior and fmaller 
channé ‘Is, till the whole community was plentifully watered 
and refrefted. "We know not how far certain kinds ofireaders 
will think this fimile applicable to the old Saxon conftitution 
before Alfred’s: time, or even after his death. Alfred was a 
legifiator ; but did not ‘his authority derive great advantages 
from the ftate of anarchy into’ which’ his kingdom had fallen, 
and from which he delivered it? That a king of England is 
really the fuuntain of honour, cannot be doubted; but fome 

may queftion whether, in the Saxon times, he was more than 
nomitially the fountain of juftice. 

The toweft and moit expeditious court of juftice known in 
England is the court of prepouare (curia pedis pulverizati;) fo 
called from the dufty feet of the fuitors; or, according to Sir 
Edward Coke, becaufe juftice 1 is there done as fpeedily as duft 
can fall from the foot. Our author, however, thinks the 
etymology of a learned modern writer (Mr. Barrington) is 
much more ingenious and fatisfa€tory ; it being derive’, accord- 
ing to him, from pied paldreaux, a pedilar, in old French; and 
therefore fignifying the court of fuch petty chapmen as refort 
to fairs and markets’ Wich all due deference to the great dead, 
and the two refpeétable living, authorities, we cannot fee the 
leaft difference among them, excepting the fanciful notion of 
Sir Edward Coke about fhaking off the duft of the feet. The 
term approved of by our learned author and his friend in old 
French fignifies a dufty foot ; and the authors of the Trevoux 
Di&ionary exprefly tell us, that it was applied to the low fpecies 
of merchants who went about with packs and panniers, and 
ran up temporary booths or tents for felling their goods. How- 
ever that may be, the piepoudre court is held by the fteward 
of him who enjoys the toll of the market, and was inftituted to 
adminifter juftice for all injuries done in that very fair or mar- 
ket, and not in any preceding one. A writ of exror lies froin 
this court to the courts at Weitminfter. 

The next court mentioned by Mr. Blackftone is the court 
baron, which he fays is incident to any manor in the kingdom, 
and was held by the fteward within the faid manor. This 
court is of two natures: one relates only to copyholders, and 
has been already treated of. The other, which our author 
now fpeaks of, is a court of common-law, and is held before 
freecholders who owe fuit and fervice to the manor, the fteward 
being rather the regiftrar than the judge. It was compofed of 
the lords tenants, who were peers to each other, and were 


bound to affift their lord in the difpenfation of domeftic juftice. 
Ddz Here 
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Here all controverfies relating to the rights of lands. within the 
manor are determined by writ of right. It may likewife hold 
plea of perfonal aétions where the debt or damages do not 
amount to forty fhillings: the proceedings of this court, how- 
ever, are removeable into fuperior courts ; nor is it a court of 
record. 

The hundred court, which is next taken notice of, is only 
a larger court baron, being held for all the inhabitants of a par- 
ticular hundred inftead of a manor. ‘The conftituent parts, of 
it greatly refemble thofe of the court baron; neither is it a 
court of record; and our author has proved from Czfar and 
Tacitus, that though it was introduced, it was not invented by 
Alfred, but derived from the policy of the ancient Germans. 
This court, as well as the former, is reviewable by a writ of 
falfe judgment; and therefore both are fallen into difufe as te 
trials of actions. 

The county court, which is the fourth Mr. Blackftone men- 
tions, belongs to the fheriff; and, though nota court of re- 
cord, may hold pleas of debt and damages under the value of 
forty fhillings. ‘The freeholders of the county are the real 
judges in this court, and the fheriff is the minifterial officer. 
In fome caules its authority is exclufive of the king’s fuperior 
courts. Formerly all aéts of parliament, at the end of every 


‘fefion, were publifhed there by the fheriff. Outlawries are 


alfo proclaimed there; and coroners, verdurers, and knights of 
the fhire muft be made in full county court. 

In the Saxon times, the bifhop and the eolderman, or earl 
of the county, with the principal men of the fhire, fat there te 
adminifter juftice both in lay and ecclefiaftical caufes ; fo that it 
was a court of great dignity and fplendor : but both were much 
impaired after the Norman invafion, when the bifhop was 
prohibited, and the earl negleéted to attend it. As its pro- 
ceedings are removeable to the king’s fuperior courts, there is 
the fame difufe of bringing aétion therein, as in the hundred 
and courts baron. . Such are the local courts ; we now come to 
thofe of a more general and extenfive nature, and whofe au- 
thority extends over all the kingdom. 

The court of common pleas. Our author obferves, that 
under the Saxon conftitution, there was only one fuperior 
court of juftice in the kingdom ; and that had cognizance both 
of civil and fpiritual caufes. The Norman Conqueror, for 
political reafons, feparated the minifterial power of fuch an- 
nual courts or parliaments, as judges, from their deliberative, 
as counfellors to the crown, by eftablifhing a conftant court 
in his own hall, cailed the dula Regia, or Aula Regis. This 
court was compofed of all the great officers of ftate, the ba- 
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rens of parliament, and the king’s juftices, who were perfon 
earned in the. law. ‘ It formed (fays Mr. Blackftone) a kind 
of court of appeal, or rather. of advice, in matters of great'mo- 
ment and difficulty. All thefe in their feveral departments 
tranfafted all fecular bufinefs both criminal and civil, and likewife 
the matters of the revenue: and over all prefided one fpecial 
magiftrate, called the chief jufticiar or capitalis jufficiarius totius 
Angliae; who was alfo the principal minifter of ftate, the fe- 
cond man in the kingdom, and by virtue of his office guardian 
of the realm in the king’s abfence. And this officer it was 
who principally ,determined all the vaft variety of caufes that 
arofe in this extenfive jurifdiction ; and from the plenitude of 
his power grew at length both obnoxious to the people, and 
dangerous to the government which employed him.’ 

By the Magaa Charta of king John, who dreaded the power 
of the jufticiary, this court, which before was. obliged to fol- 
low the king’s perfon, was fixed at Weftminfter-hall, where a 
chief with other juftices of the common pleas was appointed, 
with jurifdi€tion to hear and determine all pleas of land, and 
injuries merely civil between fubje&t and fubjeé&. The fixing 
the court at Weftminfter gave rife to the inns of ‘court in its 
neighbourhood ; and the lawyers. being thus in a manner col- 
leéted in a body, oppofed with great fuccefs the attacks.of the 
_canonitts and civilians, who laboured to extirpate and deftroy 
the Englifh law, 

By thus feparating the common pleas from the ala regia, 
and the checks which the’great charter impofed upon the 
chief jufticiary’s power, the. powers of both declined till:Edward 
I. who may be called the Englifh Juftinian, fubdivided the fe- 
veral offices of the jufticiary into diftin@ courts of judicature. 
A court of chivalry, in which the conftable and marfhal pre- 
fided, was ereéted; the fteward of the houfhold regulated the 
king’s domeftic fervants ; the high-fteward and barons of par- 
liament tried delinquent peers; and the barons referved to 
themfelves in parliament the right of reviewing the fentences of 
other courts in the laft refort. 

‘ The diftribution of common juftice between. man and man 
was thrown into fo provident an order, that the great judicjal 
officers were made to forma cheque upon each other: the 
court of chancery iffuing all original writs under the great feal 
to the other courts; the commor pleas being allowed to deter- 
mine all caufes between private fubjefts; the exchequer ma- 
naging the king’s revenue; and the court of king’s bench 
_ retaining all the jurifdition which was not cantoned out to 
' other courts, and. particularly the fuperintendence of all the 
seft by way of appeal; and the fole cognizance of pleas of the 
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crown or criminal caufes. For pleas or fuits are regularly di- 
vided into two forts ; pleas of the crown, which. comprehend all 
crimes and mifdemeanors, wherein the king (6n behalf of the 
public) is the plaintiff ; and common pleas, which include all ci- 
vil ations depending between fubjeét and fubje&t. The former 
of thefe were the proper obje&t of the jurifdiétion of the court 
of King’s bench; the latter of the court of common pleas, 
Which is a court of record, and is ftiled by Sir Edward Coke 
the lock and key of the common law ; for herein only can real 
aftions, that is, aétions which concern the right of freehold 
or the reality, be originally brought: and all other, or per- 
fonal, pleas between man and man are likewife here deter- 
mined ; though in fome of sem the king’s bench has alfoa 
concurrent authority.’ 

The judges of the court of common pleas are four in num- 
ber; one chief and three puifne judges. They fit in term-time 
to hear and determine all matters of law arifing in civil cafes, 
whether real, perfonal, and mixed, or compounded of both ; 
but a writ of error lies from them into the court of king’s 
bench. 

The court of king’s bench is the fupreme court of common 
law in the kingdom ; and the chief-juftice with the three puifne 
judges of which it is compofed, are the fovereign confervators 
of the peace, and fupreme coroners of the land. Though it 
has for feveral centuries paft been held in Weftminfter-hall, 
yet it may follow the king’s court wherever it goes. Its autho- 
rity checks all inferior jurifdictions; it fuperintends all civil 
corporations in the kingdom; it takes cognizance both of 
civil and criminal caufes; and, in fhort, its powers are high 
and tranfcendent, the king being always fuppofed to be there 
in perfon. Appeals lie to this court from all inferior courts of 
record in England, and even from the court of King’s Bench 
in Ireland. Itis not, however, the dernier refort of the fub- 
jet; for its determinations may be removed by writ of error 
into the houfe of lords, or into the court of exchequer cham- 
ber, 

The court of exchequer has the double capacity of being a 
court of law and a court of equity likewife. It was erected by 
William the Conqueror, and is-a part of the aula regia. It 
confifts of two divifions ; the receipt of the [exchequer, which 
manages the royal revenue, and with which thefe Commen- 
taries have no concern; and the court or judicial part of it, 
which is again fubdivided into a court of equity, and a court 
of common law. The judges of the court of equity, which 
is held in the exchequer-chamber, are the lord treafurer, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the chief baron, and the three 
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puilge barons, fo called, according to Mr. Selden, becaufe they 
were ‘formerly parliamentary barons. ‘The original bufinels of 
this court related to the royal finances in every branch; but 

at prefent,. by a fiction at law, all kinds of perfonal fuits may 

be profecuted in the coust of exchequer. * For as all the 

officers and minifters of this, court have, fike thofe of other 

fuperior courts, the privilege of fuing and being fued only in 

thejr own court ; fo alfo the king’s debtors, and farmers, and 

all accomptants of the exchequer, are privileged to fue and 

implead all manner of perfons i in the fanfe court.of equity, that - 
they themfelves are called into. They have Jj fewile privilege 

to fue and implead one another, or any ftranger, in the fame 

kind of common law actions (where the perfonality only is 

concerned) as are profecuted in the court of common pleas, 

‘ This gives original to the common law part of their jurif- 
di&tion, which was eftablifhed merely for the benefit. of the 
king’s accomptants, and is exercifed by the barons only of the 
exchequer, and not the treafurer or chancellor. The writ 
upon which all procecdi ings here are grounded is called a Guo 
minus: in which the plaintiff fuggefts that he is the king’s far- 
mer or debter, and that the anton tect hath done him. the in- 
jury or damage complained of ; guo minus /uffciens exiffit, by 
which he is the lefs able, to pay the king his debt or renr. 
And thefe fuits are exprefsly direéted, by what is called the 
ftatute of Rutland, to be confined to fuch matters only as. {pe- 
eially concern the king or his minifters of the exchequer. . And 
by the articuli fuper cartas it is ena&ed, that no common, pleas 
be henceforth holden in the exchequer, contrary to the form 
of the great charter. But now, by the fuggeftion of privilege, 
any perfon may be admitted to fue in the exchequer as well as 
the king’ saccomptant, ‘The furmife, of being debtor to the 
king, is therefore become matter of form and mere words of 
courfe, and the court is open to all the nation equally. The 
fame holds with regard to the equity fide of the court: for 
there any perfon may file a bill againft another upon a bare 
fuggeftion that he is the king’s accomptant ; but whether he 
is fo, or not, is never controverted. [In this court, on the 
equity fide, the clergy have long ufed to exhibit their bilis for 
the non-payment of tithes ; in which cafe the furmife of being 
the king’s debtor is no fiction, they being bound to pay him 
their firit-fryits and anoual tenths. But the chancery has of 
jate years obtained a large fhare in this bufinefs. 

_ * An appeal from the equity fide of this court lies imme- 
diately to the houfe of peers ; but from the common law fide, 
in purfuance of the ftatute 31 Edw. Ul. c. 12. .a writ of error 
muft be firt brought into the court of exchequer chamber. 
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And from their determination there lies, in'the dernier refort, 2 
writ of etfor to the houfe’ of lords.’ 

We have been the more ample in this quotation, becaufe we 
apprehend the conftitution of the court of exchequer is lefs 
known than that of any other in Weftminfter-hall. 

Mr. Blackftone next treats of the court’of chancery. He 
fays that the office and name of chancellor was known to the 
courts of the Roman emperors, from whence it paffed to the 
Roman church, ever emulous of the imperial feat ; and to this 
day every bifhop has his chancellor, who is chief judge of | his 
confiftory. When the Roman empire was fhattered in pieces, 
every ftate preferved its chancellor, whofe bufinefs was to fu- 
petintend the public inftruments of the crown, The chancel- 
lor of England is created neither by writ nor patent, but by 
the mere delivery of the king’s great feal into his cuftody. 
‘ He is a privy-counfellor by his office, and, according to lord 
chancellor Ellefmere, prolocutor of the houfe of lords by pre- 
{cription. To him belongs the appointment of all juftices. of 
the peace throughout the kingdom. Being formerly ufually 
an ecclefiaftic (for none elfe were then capable of an office fo 
converfant in writings) and prefiding over the royal chapel, he 
became keeper of the king’s confcience ; vifitor, in right of the 
king, of all hofpitals and colleges of the king’s foundation ; 
‘and patron of all the king’s livings under the value of 204 
per annum in the king’s books. He is the general guardianof 
all infants, idiots, and lunatics ; and has the general fuperin- 
tendence of all charitable ufes in the kingdom. | Andvall this, 
over and above the vaft and extenfive jurifdiction which he ex- 
ercifes in his judicial capacity in the court of chancery : where- 
in, as in the exchequer, there are two diftin& tribunals; the 
one ordinafy, being a court of common law ; the other extra- 
ordinary, being a court of equity.’ 

It is with the greateft diffidence we prefume to queftion whe- 
ther a lord chancellor of England has the cuftody of idiots and 
lunatics by virtue of his office? We could almoft venture ta 
pronounce that he has not, except by a particular writ direéted 
to him by the King for that effe&. The legal court, which is 
more ancient than the court of equity, takes care that the 
king’s letters patents fall not pafs upén untrue: fuggeftions or 
againft law; and as the king is not fuppofed to be capable of 
doing any wrong intentionally, the law prefumes that the 
chancellor, who is keeper of his confcience, will remedy any 
thing which has been’ dotie amifs between him and the fubjett. 
When facts are litigated; the ¢hancellor cannot try the caufe, 
having no power to furimon & jury, bat muft deliver the re- 
cord with his oWA hand inte the court ‘of king’s bench.» All 
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original writs pafling under the great {eal are kept in the legal. 
court. ‘The writs relating to the, fubjeSt were: formerly, kept. 
in a (banaperio) hamper. ‘Thofe relating.to the crown -were 
preferved in.a little fack or bag, in parva bage; and hence arifes 
the diftintion of the /hanaper‘office.and the petty-bag-office. 

Our limits: will not.permit us to enter upon the difcuffion of 
the extraordinary court or court of equity, which is now be- 
come the court of the greateft judicial confequence; fo that we 
muft refer our readers either to Mr, Blackftone’s book, or ‘to 
their own melancholy experience, if they have the misfortune 
to. be concerned in a chancery fuit. It is fufficient for us-te 
fay, that our author’s accounts and deductions are accurate and 
perfpicuous, and are ranged in a chronological order... Th 
give us, however, no very high ideas of the pradtice of -that 
court in former times. From the year 1373 no lawyer was alord 
chancellor till the year 1530, when Sir Thomas More was pro- 
moted to that high office by Henry VIII. From that time to 
1§92, when ferjeant Puckering was made lord keeper (for 
lord: keeper and lord chancellor have the fame powers). and 
ever fince, the office has been filled by a lawyer, excepting the 
interval from 1624 to 1625, when the feal was intrufted to Dr. 
Williams, then dean of Weftminfter, but afterwards bithop of 
Lincoln, who had been chaplain to lord Ellefmere, when chan+ 
cellor. 

Mr. Blackftone thinks that the lord chief juftice Coke was 
clearly in the wrong, in the famous difpute fet on foot by him 
between the courts of law and equity, when lord. Ellefinere 
was chancellor. Lord Bacon, who fucceeded lord Ellefinere, 
did not fit long enough to effet any great revolution in the 
feience of equity, though he reduced the pra@tice of the court 
to a more regular fyftem; but his plan was not much im- 
proved by his fucceffors under Charles I. The earl of Cla- 
rendon, who received the great feal after the Reftoration, had 
not for twenty years before practifed as a lawyer; and the earl 
of Shaftfbury, who was afterwards chancellor, had never. prac- 
tifed. ‘ Sir Heneage Finch, who fucceeded in 1673, and he- 
came afterwards earl of Nottingham, was a perfon of the 
greateft abilities and moft uncorrupted integrity ; a thorough 
matter and zealous defender of the Jaws and conftitution of his 
country ; and endued with a pervading genius, that enabled 
him to difcover and to purfue the true {pirit of juftice, not- 
with{tanding the embarraflments rai‘ed by the narrow and tech- 
nical notions which then prevailedinivthe: courts of law, and 
the imperfe& ideas of redrefs which had poffeffed the courts of 
equity. The reafon and neceflities of mankind, arifing from 
the great change in praperty by the extenfion of trade and the 
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abolition of military tenures, co-operated in eftablifhing hi® 
plan, and enabled him in the courfe of nine years to build a 
ayftem of jurifprudence and jurifdifion upon wide and rational 
foundations ; which have alfo been extended and improyed by 
many great men, who have fince prefided in chancery,, And 
from that time to this, the power and bnfinefs of the court have 
increafed to an amazing degree.’ ‘ 

The above piece of infirmation, to fuch perfons at leaft as 
are not in the profeffion of the law, may be confidered as an 
anecdote; and we think the public is highly indebted to this 
author for having refcued the name and memory of fo great a 
man as Sir Heneage Finch almoft from oblivion; for we know 
little more of his charaéter than what occurs in the fuperficial, 
partial hiftories of his time. 


{ To be continued in our next. ] 





II. Confiderations on the Prefent State of the Controverfy between 
the Proteflants and Papifts of Great-Britain and Ireland ; par- 
ticularly on the Queftion How far the latter are entitled to a Tole- 
ration upon Proteftant Principles. Being the Subftance of twe 
Difcourfes delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, 
in the Years 17065 and 1766. By Francis Blackburne, M. A. 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Cadell. 


E moft fincerely lament that the late behaviour and 

publications of the Roman Catholics in Great-Britain 
render the Confiderations before us but too feafonable. Our 
author is ferioufly impreffed with the fecret and infidious practices 
of the popifh priefts upon particular perfons who have fallen in 
their way ; and he believes that there is not to be found in all 
Europe, an inflance where popery has been fatisfied with a bare 
connivance on any confideration. ‘ Her claims and pretenfions 
(fays he) rife too high to be controuled by a principle of gra- 
titude. . A church which arrogates to herfelf all power in hea- 
yen and earth, on the one hand, and whofe very exiftence, on 
the other, depends upon the pompous and confpicuous exhi- 
bition of a paganifh ceremonial, will never patiently fubmit ta 
be confined to a corner ; or acquiefce in any terms where her 
peculiar merit, visiBiLiTY, is excluded from the advantages of 

arade and oftentation. 

‘ If indeed fcripture, reafon, and common fenfe were to have 
their full influence upon the hearts and underftandings of al] 
thofe who profefs the proteftant religion, the claims and pre- 
tenfions of popery would be eafily feen through, and univerfally 
defpifed. But- while fuch numbers of our common people are 


fo imperfedly infiructed in the principles of their religion (as 
we 
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we have reafon to fear they are) that it may be queftioned whe- 

ther many of them can give any better account of them, than 

that they derived them from their parents, where is the wonder 

that fuch uninformed minds fhould be greatly overimatched by 

the fubtlety and indefatigable perfeverance of the. bigotted.. 
agents of a church which fets herfelf up for the mother and 

miftrefs of Chriftendom ? 

‘ The current opinion of thofe who look no farther into. re- 
ligious matters than mere outward appearances, hath gene- 
rally been, that the truth and excellency of religion is moft 
likely to be found with thofe who are moft zealous in pro- 
moting their own particular fort of it, Few of thefe will con- 
fider, that there may be high degrees of zeal where. there is 
not a grain of knowledge ; and fewer {till will be difpofed to 
undertake an accurate and laborious inquiry into the real:truth 
and importance of doétrines which are afferted with the utmoft 
confidence on one hand, while they are but feebly and faintly 
oppofed on the other. 

‘ Infinuations have been thrown out of late, as if this had 
been too much the cafe between the proteftant and popith cler- 
gy in this country. It has been mentioned in fome late pub- 
lications, that for fome years paft, little attention has been 
paid by the clergy of the eftablifhment to that branch of con- 
troverfy, which our predeceffors of the laft century managed 
againft the papifts with fo much affiduity, with fo much ho- 
nour to themfelves, and advantage to the caufe they efpoufed. 

‘ Tothis it hath beea anfwered, that ** this fervice to the 
proteftant caufe, having been fo well performed, and being t¢ 
be found in books which are eafily procured, it is fufficient to 
refer our-people to the labours of thefe excellent writers of the 
laft generation, whenever they are practifed upon by the ad- 
verfary ; and that, having the fcriptures in their hands, and 
being not only allowed, but exhorted to read them, they may 
fafely be trafted to their own fenfe and judgment in applying 
them to the fupport of their principles, againft all feducers 
whatfoever.” 

‘ But I am afraid, when the circumftances of the common 
people abovementioned are duly coufidered, together with the 
various occafions they may have for the afliftance of ‘their-pa- 
ftors in new and unforefeen cafes, our rcferring them ‘to their 
own ftores and capacities, will pafs for no better than a com- 
pliment to our own indolence, a fort of civil way of getting 
sid of the pains and trouble of making thofe whofe ftation.and 
circiimftances require it, more competent judges for themfelwes, 
than their own leifue and opportunity for examination . will 


admit 
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admit of, and who may expect this fervice from-us, ‘through 
a perfuafion that our defignation to the miniftry requires it -at 
our hands.’ | 
Mr, Blackburne animadverts upon the fpirit and influence of 
popery in couttries where it has been for ages the eftablithed 
religion, and where it has never failed to counter-att the moft 
public-fpirited meafures, when they in’ any degree clafhed with 
. the interefts of the church. He reviews fome part of the hi- 
-ftory of France, in which we think he has found materials 
more than fufficient to prove this charge; and he is of opinion 
that the cultivation of the great bleffing of reformation, even 
-in England, came to be negleéted much fooner than they, 
who refle& upon the peace and freedom which a thorough re- 
formation from popery fhould have brought along with it, may 
be apt to imagine. This propofition is illuftrated by fome 
paflages in Mr. Strype’s Life of archbifthop Grindall ; but. we 
think it would have been more for the author's. purpofe,, had 
he gone farther back in his account of the coutroverfy concern- 
ing ecclefiaftical veftments, and ftudied the cafe of bithop 
Heoper in 1550, who refufed to be confecrated in epifcopal 
. veltments, and obtained from the king a di(penfation to re- 
ceive confecration without either the oaths or habits, . It is 
not to be diflembled, that neither Cranmer nor Ridley. paid 
any regard to this difpenfation ; and treated Hooper, who,acted 
. with great fpirit, if not obitinacy, in the affair, with perhaps 
too much acrimony ; for after being confined to his own houfe, 
-and then to the archbifhop’s cuftody, the council ordered his 
grace to fend him clofe prifoner to the Fleet. Mr. Blackburne 
. feems to fuppofe that Grindall’s compliance might be owing to 
the confiderations fuggefted to him by Peter Martyr... It is 
true, both that divine and Bucer were applied to by Cranmer 
and Ridley upon the occafion ; but we do not find that either 
approved of, or condemned Hooper’s tendernefs, It is, how- 
ever, remarkable, as appears by the council-book, which we 
do not perceive either bifhop Burnet or any other ecclefiafti- 
cal hiftorian ever to have feen, that two other prelates, 
Heath, bifhop of Worcefter, and Day, bifhop of Chichefler, 
fell under the civil cenfure at the fame time, but for very op- 
pofite reafonss for both of them being fecret papiits, the firft 
was fent to the Fleet for not agreeing with the other divines 
who were appointed to draw up a book of ordinations; the 
other for refufing to pull down altars and to fet up tables 
in his diocefe. We fhall leave Mr. Blackburne and our, readers 
to their own confiderations upon thefe faéts.. ‘They are men- 


tioned here only to prove that Cranmer and Ridley, ‘the two 
great 
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great’ fathers of the,Englifh reformation, thought that its 
fpirit diGated a mean, to, be oblerved in ecclefiaftical ‘cere- 
monies. 

The public of England are greatly obliged to the acutétiefs 
and induftry of this author, who concludes his Confiderations 
in the following manner. | 

‘We feem, in matters of religion, .to be arrived: at’ a 
very interefting crifis,,.wherein the prophecy of our bleffed 
Saviour, namely, that, ‘‘ becaufe of the abounding of jini- 
** quity, the love of many fhall wax cold,” is fulfilled among 
us, ds vifibly at leaft as it has been among Chriftians of ‘any 
other period fince the prophecy was delivered. ‘There feems 
to be at this time not only a general coolnefs towards the pro- 
teftant religion, as diftinguifhed from the fpirit and praétices 
of popery, but likewife a general inattention to thofe interefts 
of the temporal as well as of the fpiritual kind, which it was 
the glory and praife of our anceftors to fupport. 

‘Unhappily for the public, as well as individuals, the 
fathion of the times prevails too often in religion, as well as 
' in’ matters of lefs importance. The word of God, for which 
the poor people hungred and thirfted in the beginning of’ the 
Reformation, now that it is fet open to every one with’ the 
greateft freedom, feems, in too many inftances, to be defpifed 
and negleéted, like other things, which lofe their value, when 
they lofe their novelty, Many feem now even to pridé them- 
felves in their ignorance, and to think themfelves happy in 
being able to excufe their ungodly, fraudulent, or iatmoral 
praétices, on the pretence of wanting learning, or what they 
call fcholarfhip ; unmindful that, he who is wilfully ignorant of 
his Lord’s will, when he may have the opportunity of learning 
it, will be beaten with as many ftripes, as he who knows it, 
and doth it not ; and that the few ftripes mentioned ‘in the 
parable are allotted to thofe only, from whom their mafter’s 
will is concealed by fome unavoidable obftruétion or “incae 

acity. 
Bs On another hand, it has been obferved, that a felfith fpirit 
prevails too much in thofe concerns wherein our very confti- 
tution is at ftake. .‘¢ The public, fay fome people, is the laft 
thing that is cared for, even by thofe clafles of men; who, 
both by their ftation and abilities, are. under the higheft obli- 
gations to confult its welfare, without which individwals can 
have no fecurity for their peace, their property, or even their 
very exiftence.” 

' *“This ftate of the cafe muft turn the eyes and expettations 
of thofe who perceive the approaching effects of this indif- 
ference upon the clergy, of courfe. Their condué& will be 
marked 
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marked by the judicious few, though the fecular and flothful 
among them may be indulged and even applauded for cons 
forining to the fafhion of the times, by thofe who, fhunning 
the light of the Gofpel themfelves, neither underftand their 
own duty nor that of their teachers, and who, defiring to be 
indulged in their turn, are ready enough to fcreen themfelves 
under examples, who, they will fay, would certainly direc 
them to a better pra&tice, if a better practice was neceflary. 
* € But let no man deceive himfelf with vain words. In any 
general calamity, fuch as a return of popery would bring upor 
us, even thefe thoughtlefs men muft fuffer as we]l as others, 
either by fubmitting to a remorfelefs ecclefiaftical tyranny, or 
by a mercilefs vengeance for oppofing it, and will then be fuf- 
ficiently awake to fee clearly from whence their fufferings are 
derived ; and would be the firft to reproach thofe who have 
flattered them in their flumbers, and complied with them in 
thofe follies and diffipations, which now keep them {fecure 
and infenfible of the common danger. It will be our, hap- 
pinefs and our comfort in fuch an evil day, to have the tefti- 
mony of our confciences that we have not ceaied to warn every 
one, within our refpective departments, of the juft judgments 
of God upon thofe who either neglect the care of their falvation 
in the world tocome, or undervalue the means of working it 
out to the greateft advantage, which have been fo bountifully 
afforded and fo repeatedly preferved and refcued from the de- 
firu€tive jaws of popifh tyranny and arbitrary power, by the 
vigilance of a gracious Providence, over this particular country, 
perhaps without example in any other.’ 

Annexed to the Confiderations are four appendixes, which 
ferve to illuftrate the abfurdities and impieties of popery ; to- 
gether with a poftfcript containing Remarks on a late Apology 
for the Catholics of Great Britain andMreland*. 





il. 4 Diffrtation upon the Nerves 5 containing an Account, I. Of 
the Nature of Man. II. Of the Nature of Brutes. III. Of the 
Nature and Conne&ion of Soul and Body. LV. Of the Threcfold 
Life of Man. V. Of the Symptoms, Caufes, and Cure of all Ner- 
wous Difeafes. By W. Smith, M.D. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Owen, 


‘T is dificult to determine to what clafs of publications 
if this performance moft belongs ; -being a curious aflemblage 
ot metaphyfics, phyfics, and divinity. It feems to have been 
principally intended as a treatife upen nervous diforders; but 
the author, refolving to trace his iubjoSt ab ovo ufque ad mala, 





* See vol. xxiv. Crit. Review, p. 459: 
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begins with confidering the nature of man, as.a being..come 

unded of a material and immaterial part: and, not fatisfied 
with fuch a general profpe& of human nature, as. might have 
been fufficient to eftablifh the mutual influence and conne&tion 
of the foul and body, he has carried his refleétions even toa 
view of the brute creation, of which his fentiments are fome- 
what fingular. 

* Some pérhaps will be ready to obferve, that, as I,afirm 
the bodies of brute animals to be actuated by a principle of 
the like kind, with that placed in man; therefore the fouls of 
brutes muft live for ever: and indeed it is a very neceflary infe- 
rence, and what is my real opinion. For an immaterial fub- 
ftance is not fubje& to the laws of mortality ; and perifhes only 
by the immediate annihilating hand of its maker, the Almighty 
God, the Lord Jehovah. 

* This is not a new do&rine, though to many it may appear 
to be'fo. Some of the moft learned priutitive fathers, in the 
early ages of the church, thought fo; and fome of the gentile 
philofophers were of the fame mind. How God will difpofe of 
the fouls of brates, after death, is not revealed to us; confe- 
quently we ‘are entirely ignorant of it, as we know nothing of 
any life, but what is revealed to us, Perhaps God Almighty 
will annihilate them; and perhaps he will fuffer them to follow 
their own nature, and live for ever. This I know, that the 
Almighty hath appointed certain laws to bodies, which he never 
feeins to violate, by an uncommon or fupernatural influence, 
except for fome very great purpofe. Some quote Ecciefiaites, 
chs iti. v. 21, ** Who knoweth the fpirit of man that goeth 
upward, and the fpirit of beaft that goeth downward to tlre 
earth?” to prove that beafts perifh after death. The text, 
indeed, makes a diftindtion, between the foul of a man, and 
that of a beaft; and plainly declares, that they go to feparate 
places; but, I think, it does not declare, that the foul of a 
brute .perifheth, any more than that of a man, But what 
places of abode are allotted to them, or where, is more than [ 
or any mere man can tell, 

‘ Many divines, with more zeal than reafon, have been very 
folicitous to prove, that brutes have no foul, thinking that the 
contrary opinion derogates from the dignityof man. But when 
the creation was finifhed, God faw that all was good; there- 
fore, I think, it is no reproach to an archangel, to fay, that 
God madea worm as wellas him. Thofe zealous divines, that 
contend for the materiality of brutes, are reduced to fuch ab- 
furdities, which would make a modeft man blufh; but that is 
an affeion of matter which one part of their bodies, viz. the 
face, is little accuftomed to, This [I think, that if-the parioa 
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s his old gray mare to ride upon, in the other world, fhe 
fhould, for his contemptible opinion of her in this life, throw 
him into the dirt; where I fhould take the liberty to leave 
him, and proceed to my next confideration ; but this fubje& 
is fo pleafing and entertaining, that, for all the hdfte I am in, 
I fhall ftop a little here, and briefly confider the nature of 
brutes.’ 

‘ But if the fouls of brutes are immaterial, as I faid before, 
then the unavoidable confequence is, they muft be immortal ; 
which indeed to fome will have the appearance of philofophical 
herefy. But let the appearance be what it will, no truth fhould 
be ftifled for fear of confequences (which is too much the cafe 
with thofe that would be thought the guardians and tutelar an- 
gels of true religion; but their faft and loofe game let them 
anfwer for to God, and juftify it, if they can.) I dare pro- 
nounce the fouls of brutes immortal, from fcripture, evidence, 
reafon, and argument, Pray will you be pleafed to tell me, 
what you think was their original ftate and condition in para- 
dife ; when all the works of God were pronounced very good ? 
Were they mortal then ? Could any creature be mortal before 
death came into the world? But death was the confequence of 
tranfgreflion, Rom, v. 12. If death then was the confequence 
of fin, ’tis abfurd to fuppofe that the effect fhould precede the 
caufe; that the execution fhould both anticipate the fentence 
of condemnation, and the tranfgreffion. Therefore we are led 
to believe, that, in the intention of their Creator, by their ori- 
ginal frame, and their relation to the univerfal fyftem, they 
were to be partakers of that blifs and immortality, which ‘was 
the privilege of the whole creation. ‘Till man, by his difobe- 
dience, forfeited it for himfelf, and in confequence for them.’ 

In treating of man, the author confiders him as enjoying 
three Jives, viz. a vegetable, animal, and fpiritual: the firft 
confifting in involuntary motion; the fecond in voluntary; 
and the laft in the operation of the holy fpirit. The remaining 
half of the book is employed on nervous difeafes. In the chap- 
ter on hypochondriacal melancholy, the author very freely 
delivers his fentiments on the fincerity of methodiftical votaries. 

‘ Some fancy themfelves turned into glafs,. hens eggs, tea- 
cups, &c, &c. and act as if the metamorphofis was really made. 
Some think they are dead, and muft be laid out; others that 
they are damned; fome again fancy that they are elected, and 
therefore cannot fin; while others think they have fwallowed 
and have in their bellies, toads, cats, ferpents, hares, cob- 
lers, &c. 

‘ As for the religious ele&s or methodift faints, if any fe- 


male amongft them fancies that fhe has got a cobler ne her 
ly, 
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belly, I Mould ‘neither deny the enthufiallie vition, ‘nor ‘the 


| of the faét; for'I fincérely believe there | are me- 
Poe Ae 


ftiore for the fake Of shoe vifions, new births, ‘and 
holy te fo oe than from a defire of Tervin “atid Ww wor- 
Ripping God’ actep tat Matty’ 6f them; fant, Bete « 
gtedter Se a to ¢ , “ha tobe begotten ; to generate, 
than 'to be’ regenerated. : 

Tlbugh moft of the fu'bjeas in this treatife are ‘of an abftrufe 
hature, they aré'difeuffed in’ "fueh a manner ‘as rather fan of 
{Wal falloues’ the Attention 2°wHile we finite at a fin ay 
fentirnérit,’' and” the’ fie ie fométimes ba tng 
into the: “affeHiation of the’ divitie 





IV, Remarks and Diario = oa, Veal. seid deen ealte ir 3 
Objervations; dy the late Mr. Holdfworth. Publifoed, sith 
Seweral Notes and Additional. Remarks, ” Mr, Spences: ie 
Pr, Ty By, Dodfley, sp lenitkoY « 


i’ HEN ‘we! confider the: jmanliee oft commentators whe 
have endeavoured to illuftrate the works: of Virgil, the 
porfeodiance now before us: may feem’to have been’ faperfeded, 
efpecially as Virgit is the-cléareft in his meaning, and the moft 
unembarrafled in ‘his conftriétion, of all the Roman poets ; 
and, if ‘we except the 'Georgics, his fubje&ts are of a general 
nature, which every one may under{tand without being fur- 
niffied with particular and-accidental knowledge. In walks of 
wit and pleafantty, ‘the beauties are of 4tranfitory kind, as‘de- 
pending upon allufions which are known to-day, and forgot- 
ten to-morrow. In the explanation of ‘Martial,-: therefore, 
numbers may> €¢mploy ‘themfelves ~without: trifling’; for’ it is 
here that the toi of the laborious enquirer and ‘fagacity of the 
acute commentator are particularly requifite.. To fix niéan- 
ings which are ever-‘upon the point of vanifhing, by’expldining 


‘the event upon Which they depend, or unfolding:the occafion 


to which they allude, more than a general knowledge is nécef- 


fary ; bit for that which fwims upon the furface, we need*not 


dive below ; and ‘for the poet’ whe writes in the univerfallan- 
aptiof nature'and paffion, there feems to’ be little need of 
fuch a multitude of interpreters. 

Such are thereflc@tions which occurred to us uponthe 'firftview 
of the prefent-work.Stitl; however, the cleareft writer may 
have his difficulties, and the moft’general fabje€&t, when'badly 
treatéd, ‘its -obfcurities:. Thus Lucan, by: the remotenefs of 
his thought, and diftortion of his language, has beenjingeni- 
ous enough to .tlirow a! gentral -darknefS* over his Pharfalia. 
Thus too, before the prefent publication, there remained, even 

Vor, XXV. Fune, 1768. Ee in 
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in the neid, certain points of antiquity to be known, and 
certain ‘particulars: in geography to be afcertained : circum- 
ftatites; for the explanation of which, though they did ‘not 
affeét the general fenfe, every one fhould be thankful, as a 
poet of Virgil’s merit cannot be too well underftood, But if 
we are indebted to Mr. Holdfworth for fuch informations in 
his remarks upon the Aéneid, how are our obligations doubled 
for the affiftance he has given us towards underftanding the 
Georgics : a fubje& at once local and eager in which the 
poet is unavoidably employed in deferibing of which no 
defeription can convey an adequate idea, rE luding to cuf- 
toms in which every day makes fome fenfible difference : 

How well Mr. Holdfworth has in general fucceeded, the rea- 
der muft judge from the book itfelf. All that we can pretend — 
to do within our contraéted limits, is to give an account of the 
plan ; and to extraé fuch obfervations as tend to elucidate ob- 
fcurities, or gratify the mind by curious information, Of thefe, 
however, we fhall not be fparing, as the bulk of the volume 
will permit us to be copious, and as the eftablifhed charaéers 
of the gentlemen concerned require us to be fatisfa&tory. 
: The work opens with an advertifement of the editor, in 

which there are fome things neceflary to be Known; as they 
inform us of the means by which Mr, Holdfworth was more 
particularly qualified for a commentator upon Virgil, and of 
other matters relative to the condué of the work. 

“ Mr. Holdfworth’s excellent tafte for poetry, and his fupe- 
rior talents in claffical learning, and particularly in poetical 
criticifm, have been as well known, and allowed as univerfally, 
as any perfon’s of the age we live in. 

‘ He made more journies to Italy than perhaps any gentle 
man in this age; ftudied Virgil’s sot in particular, on the 

very fpot where he wrote them (for he ftaid much longer than 
ufual at Naples) ; and always carried fomé interleayed editions 
of Virgil with him, to take down’ ‘his obfervations as they 
arofe. 

‘ His principal aim was to acquire a more perfect fait ght 
into the Georgics } of which he intendéd to have given the 
world a new -edition, with his notes adjoined : but he did not 
neglect obfervations on the other ‘parts of Virgil’s works, as 
they came in his way. 

‘ All his papers of this:kind were; ‘on his deceafe, in 1746, 
left by Mr. Holdfworth, to his. moft intimate friend, Charles 
Jennens,. Efg; of Copthall, in Leicefterthire; who was‘fo kind 
as to put them into.my hands, at. my,earneft. requeft;! that fo 
great a treafure might not be loft to the world, 
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 “‘Hplafivorth’: Remardt and Difertations on Virgil: ‘hiro 


; 2’ wi | 


J As there is foch a mixture. of hands,. it is but a common 


piece of juftice, that each fhould be affigned.to the, proper. au- 
tar « This one by affixing. paceasy- meas te coins 


feryation, Pah by heya’ 37 ‘hatte ny 16 t0qg 

* All, therefore, with a larger ftar, #, are, taken from.Mr. : 
Holdfworth’s own hand-writing ; ¢ither in..his. MSS... Vixgils, 
or loofe notes. Thofe,with .a lefs. ftar,.*, are, the remarks 
which I could remember from his converfatien;:, many of which 


- have beeo already printed in the. Virgil publithed.by the inge- 


nious and learned {chool-mafter of Winchelter College,. my 
particular friend, Mr. Warton: and which I had. commyni- 
cated to him, before I had any hopes.of getting the other ob- 
férvations of Mr. Holdfworth into my hands... Alh with.this 
mark +, are of other friends as all.with this +, are my,own.” 
— ‘To the Remarks and Obfervations are fubjoined five. .dif- 
fertations, amongft which,.is,that upon Virgil’s _ mention 


‘of the two. Philippi,, fo well. known to our learned. readers. 


To thefe fucceed..two. vocabularies: the firft, explaining. words 
of agriculture ; the. other, words of geagraphy, Of thefe Mr. 
Spence fays in a note, ‘ Thefe two vocabularies are;-only 
the beginnings of a defign which Mr. Holdfworth would 


“probably have casried much further ; had he enjoyed better 
Health, and had his life been fpared longer to. his friends, and’ 


the world.” oe meee Soe | 

The whole is. clofed with the Mu/ciszla of this ingenion$ wri- 
fer, in which he has fhewn, that he who could catch the beauties 
of Virgil by fuch an happy imitation as a poet, was beft qua- 
lified to illuftrate his meaning as a. commentator. In. fact, 
whether we confider the mufic and variety of the numbers, or 
the eafe and’ purity of the language; the grave irony, never 
interrupted by an intemperate laugh; or the regularity of the 
plan, never broken by an impertinent digreflion ; we cannot 
deny the Mujtipula the praife of being one of the jufteft pieces 
of compofition, and one of the trueft models of the mock-he- 
roic, that modern poetry can afford. 

* From this account of the plan, we proceed to the work itfelf, 
The firft remark. we thall communicate is employed upon a paf-’ 
fage, on which the author was qualified to decide by particular 
ebfervation. 

Eclog. I. Ver. 75—77. 


s¢ Tte meae, felix quondam pecus, ite tapellae. 
Non ego vos pofthac, + viridi proje&tus in + antro, 
| Dumofa pendere procul de rupe videbo.” | 
¢ + [have feen in Italy (and on the Vatican hill near Rome, 


in particular) a little arch’d cave made by the fhepherds of 
Rez evere 
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evergreens; riot high enough to ftand in’; ‘and wliere they lye 
at their eafe, to obferve their flocks ‘browzing.. Qui whether 
it be-not fuch a cave, which is méant here’? Viridi is nota 
proper epithet for the infide of a natural cave; efpecially for 
fuch rocky ones as we find in Italy.’ 

We are uncertain whether all our learned readers will affent 


to the following obfervations upon a fentence which has given 


the commentators much trouble. 
| Eclog. IV. Ver. 62, 63. - 


| ** Qui non rifere parentes, 
- Nec Deus hunc menfa, Dea nec dignata cubili eft 4.” 

++ ‘* Eft figura et in numero: vel cum fingulari pluralis 
fubjungitur, Gladio pugnacijfima gens Romani; gens enim ex 
miiltis. Vel e diverfo, 

** Qui non riferé parentes, 
Nec Deus hunc menfa, Dea nec dignata cubili ef : 
ex illis enim qui non rifere, hunc non dignatus Deus, nec Dea 
dignata.” Quintil. ix. 3. 

* It is manifeft from this paflage,, that Quintilian read gui, 
not cué: as indeed the fenfe of the place requires ; for the good 
omen arofe from the fmiling of the child upon the parerits, not 
the finiling of the parénts upori the child: this latter is an 
ufual and natural expreffion of affection ; has nothing extraor- 
dinary in it, nor is it to be looked: upon as an omen; though 
the fmiling of an infant newly born, and thus acknowledging 
its parents, might be efteemed fuch. But the uncommonnefs 
of conftruétion in the phrafe ‘“ rifere parentes” puzzled the 
grammarians ; and this difficulty introduced the reading eué in 
Virgil, contrary to the poet’s meaning; and in Quintilian’s 
quotation alfo, contrary to the rhetorician’s own teftimony and 
explication. ‘* Rifere parentes” is the fame with -* adrifere 
parentibus ;” as “* volabat littus arenofim Lybae” is the fame 
with “¢ advolabat littori,” in another place of Virgil (Aen. iv. 
259.), where the fame difficulty had long eftablifhed a pointing 
altogether inconfiftent with any fenfe.’ 

But however dubious thefe remarks may appear, we fuppofe 
few will refafe their affent to Mr. Holdfworth’s explanation of, 
the lines below, which have by many been efteemed fomewhat 
difficult, as will appear from the note of Mr. Spence pre- 
ceding it, which for this reafon we fhall extract. 


* Aen. V. Ver. 813, 814. 


‘** Tutus quos optas portus + accedet Averni : r 
Unus erit tantum, amiflum quem gurgite quacret.? 


* + Venus 
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© +. Venus defires Neptune to grant Aeneas: a, fafe .voyage 
‘from Sicily to Latium (ver..796++798.) 5. and: Naptoae: an- 
fwers,. that ‘he fhall come. fafe to the coat of Cumae:;. ih 
“Tutus quos optas’portus accedet Averti.” 
©Is that a fatisfattory anfwer to her requeft ?-* 

* The Florentine manafcript reads it accepIt. Will not that 
fet it right? As if he had faid; “ He is going on to the port 
of Avernus, as fafely as you could with : (and he fhall go on as 
fafely the reft of ‘his voyage).” Nothing is more common in 
Virgil than this way of not mentioning exprefsly what may be 
eafily inferred; it is one of the diftinguifhing differences be- 
tween his and Homer’s manner of writing. 

‘ % Mr. Spence informs me, that a very good Florentine 
manufcript has Accedit’: and obferves that, when Venus re- 
ane of Neptune for Aeneas, 


—‘: Liceat Laurentem.attingere Tybrim,” 


it is very odd that Neptune fhould promife only to bring him 
fafe half way, «* Tutus portus accedet Averni :’. and there- 
fore imagines it fhould be. Accedit.—By which.Neptune affures 
her that her requeft is fo far granted, that,Aeneas is already 
entering into the port of @umae: or rather thatthe might be 
affured he was.as fafe as if he was already arrived there; for it 
is plain by what follows that he was not yet arrived.~But, af- 
ter all, I would. rather choofe to put the ftop after Accedet, and 
conftrue Averni with Gurgite.’ 

This flight alteration, as our Jearned reader . will. perceive, 
clears up all obfcurity. ** He fhall gain the harbours you 
would have him gain, fays Neptune, with the lofs of one‘man 
only, whom he fhall mifs in the lake Avernus.” 

We quote the following obfervation for the information of 
thofe who may have entertained the i cane it is employed to 
sPrralieates 











“Aen. I. Ver. 494—497- 


«« Ducit Amazonidum lunatis agntifia peltis, 
Penthefilea furens, mediifque in millibus ardet ; 
Auréa fubefeéns % exerfae’cingula mammiaze 
Bellatrix, audetque viris concurrere virgo. wwe 


‘ * Q. whether. Exerta. , gnifies cut off, as is commonly 
underftood? or not rather at liberty, being naked ard expofed. 
Claudian, in his Paneg. de Confulata Prob.’et Olyb. defcrib- 


fg Rome in the habit of an Amazon, fays: , 


<s Dextrum nuda latus,. niveos exerta lacertos, 
Audacem retegit mammam.,?? _ 
Ee 3° The 
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oct here’ fully reprefents the right fide, particularly the 

+, naked, and expofed; ‘and ough!’ He’ endeavours fo 
much. to vary his. expreffions, yet he fays nothing direétly of 
the breaft being cut off. He applies the word ‘Exerta to the 
Lacerti,. which anak be fuppofed to be cut’ off.’ He must 
therefore mean only, “ having the right arm at liberty, and: 
prepared fox aétion.” Had the breaft been really cut off, it is 
not probable that a poet, who was always fo fond of expatiat- 
IN», uae have loft an opportunity of enlarging on fach @ 
to 
ies Tp all the figures of Amazons by the ancient artifts that 
I have eyer obferved (and I have obferved'a great number in’ 
ftatues, reliefs, gems, and medals) I never faw any one that 
had either breait cut off. There is one generally naked {or 
exerted), and the other is generall ‘he covered with ship of the 
thin veft, that falls down toward their Knees. Their legs ate 
naked ; and they are generally’ reprefented with a bow or ax} 
and the moony-fhield ; juft ‘as théy are deferibed by- Virgil, and 
the other Roman poets: 


‘« At medias inter caedes exultat Amazon, 
Unum exerta latus pugrae, pharetrata Camilla ; 
Et nunc lenta manu furgens haftilia penfat, 
Nunc. validam dextra.rapit indefeffa bipennem : 


Aureus ex humero fonat arcus et arma Dianae.” 
Aen, XI, 652, 


+——*¢ ‘Nihil ipfa neque aurae, 
Nec fonitis memor, aut venientis ab aethere teli : 
Hatta fub exertam donec perlata papillam 





Haefit.” |) Aeno XL 803, 
——‘“* Amazonidum nudatis bellica mammis 
Turba.”—— ' © Prop. lib, III, El. xiv. 


‘© Felix Hyppolyte nuda tulit arma papilla.” 
Id. lib. IV. El, iit. 
“« Inde Lycen ferit ad confine papillae; 
Inde Thoén, qua pelta vacat,” Flac. VIL 375.7 
The fertility of Italy.bas been long celebrated : but a more 
remarkable inftance.of it. we never remember to have met with, 
than that which js afforded. by the remarks below: which 
we extraé with the greater pleafure, as they vindicate the poet 
from violent exaggeration, and as the information is wholly 
to be relied a 3 








‘ Georg. II. Ver. 149, 150. 
.“* Hic ver affiduum, atque alienis menfibus aeftas ; 
Bis gravidae pecudes, bis # pomis utilis arbos.” 
‘@ This 
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~* ®-Phis,.as Ruaeus obferyes, is peaesees 

perbole,. but without reafon ; for b ‘beg 
lib. Jive, ‘vii. “*;De malo bifera in agro Ci tind,” 
other authors affert the fame, as fufficient ji suf ns of - 
poet, . And I remember to have feen a vine at Tiel ‘ ich Tt 
was aflured bore grapes three titnes in the year’s' ah 
fore called Uva di tre volte Pease’ It had ripe era ‘in 
Auguft ; others turning, which would be ripe in Oétober'; and 
others quite green and fmall, which I was informed would ‘be 
ripe in December or January.—This ° correfponds with what 
Pliny affirms, lib. XVI. c. xxvii, “* Vites quidem et triferae 
funt, quas ob id infanas vocant; quoniam in’ iis ‘afiae’ ma- 
turefcunt, aliae turgefcunt, aliae florent. "But, without ens 
larging further upon fuch fingular inftances affirmed by other 
authors, we may obferve that when Virgil mentions this par- 
ticular in honour of the Italian climate, he Leptefie himfelf 
more. modeftly and accurately than other authors do. He 
does not affirm that the trees are Biferae, or Bis parturit arbos, 
which perhaps may be doubted, but “ ‘bis pomis utilis."-—— 
This is certainly true of the fig, which they have in great 
plenty, efpecially about Naples, at two’ diftant feafons of the 
year; (viz.) at the ufual time, at the fatter end of Auguft, or 
September ; and likewife in May, thence ‘called, from the fea- 
fon, Fico di Pafcha. I was informed at Cava ‘near Naples, 
’ which place is Celebrated for its figs, that they cover their trees 
with mats all the winter, by which means the fmall figs, which 
remained green on the tree in the autdmmn,are preferved, and 
ripen in the fpring“as foon as. the trees begin to thoot, wa pro- 
duce thofe forward figs.” 

Let thefe ferve asa fpecimen of the obfervations by’ which 
our authors have.,endeavoured to. illuftrate the poet’s fenfe. 
Were it not our, bufinefs rather to excite curiofity than to gra- 
tify it, we could indulge the reader with explanations 
not lefs clear. . We quit them, however, with the Iefs regret, 
as we next proceed to fuch remarks.as we apprehend will fuf- 
ficiently recommend themfelves by thei curious info ation. 

It is difficult to feleét, where many things equ engage 
. OUr notice. Buf as dncient miadgnificerice has Jong-beeh' the 
obje&t of general admiration, thie following account of’ ‘a fmall 
part of theirexpence may ‘be deemed: elitertaining?’ * 0 

“oo Gore. Te Ver! 50h $05. , 
“ Hic petit excidiis urbem milerosque Penatcs,.. 
Ut #* gemma bibat. ” 
*'. -—"' Gemmaeque one 
a ‘Excepere™ merum.”= jucan. X, io, 
¥peaking of the feaft given to Cachar i in Acgypt. 
Ees 4 The 
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_, € Thecpride: of the,.ancients covered their tables,or fide- 
boards with cups of precious ftone, as onyx, agate, etc. . And 
probably the, dithes and cups of agate, jafper, etc. which are 
now preferved in treafuries and cabinets, ferved formerly at the 
tables of princes and great men. “* Appianus teftatur Mithri- 
’ datem Ponti regem circiter duo millia .poculorum ex ‘onyche 
in fuo thefauro habuiffe ; verum non felum ex onyche, {ed 
fardonyche, et chalcedonio faétitata fuitfe certum eft,” Anfelm, 
Boct. Hift. Gemm. lib. II.. c. xcit. ‘*« Achates tanta mole 
excrefcit ut pocula.et.{cyphi inde fieri poffint’” Id, lib. II. 
c. xcvi, .Q.. whether the vafes.at Genoa, and Venice, were 
not.of this fort?» And likewife the, agate.cup at the Rasberiot 
palace > See.Miflon’s defcription of it, vol. IT. lett. xxix 

* The fapphire cup in the treafury of the church of St. John 
Baptift at Monza near Milan, is likewife,fuppofed to be of this 
fort. It was left by Theudelinda queen of the Lombards, who 
built and endowed the church. It is.a tumbler or goblet, two 
inches three tenths deep, by three inches'four tenths diameter. 
In the treafury of St. Denis is a large cup of oriental 
agate, with a bas-relief reprefenting a facrifice:—Pliny, in his 
Natural Hiftory, tells us, that Petronius, a. little before his 
death, ordered a valuable cup of this fort tobe broke, that it 
might not fall into the hands of Nero.—‘‘ T. Petronius con+ 
fularis moriturus invidia Neronis, ut menfam ejus exhaeredaret, 
Truilam Murrhynam cc ¢. HS, emptam fregit.”» Lib, XXXVIL ° 
Cc. li.” 

To this obfervation. the following may ferve as a contraft; 
which we quote the more willingly, as it contains matter of 
furprife to the modern academick, who may not be acquainted 
with the -ufe of fraw in difputation, nor accuftomed to any 
thing elfe, on fuch occafions, but empty feats and bare walls. 


o* Aen, VIIL Ver. 652-654, 
«¢ In fummocuftos Tarpeiae Manlius arcis 
Stabat pro templo, et Capitolia celfa tenebat : 
Romuleoque recens + horrebat regia culmo.” 


< + One may guefs a little at their other buildings, from 
the palace of their kings.. It was a little thatched houfe, and 
very ill farnifhed. 


«« Parva fuit,. fi prima velis-elementa referre, 

Roma’: fed in parva fpes tamen hujus erat. 
Moenia jam ftabant populis angufta futuris ; 

Credita fed'turbae tune nimis ampla fuae. 
Quae fuerit noftri fiquaeris regia nati; . 

Afpice de canna ftraminibusque domum : 
In‘ftipula placidi carpebat munera fomni.” 

Ovid, Faft. lib. III. ver. 185.. 


“ Dum 
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¢* Dum cafa Martigenam capiebat parva Quirinum ; 
Et dabat exiguum fluminis alva torum.” 


Tbid, lib. L ver, 200. | 


‘ Ovid is not the only one that calls it a cottage. ‘* Sitota 
urbe nullum melius ampliusve tetum fieri poffit, quam cafa 
illa conditoris eft noftri ;” fays Camillus, Livy, ib, V.. §. iii. 
‘« Ortum € parvula Romuli cafa, totius terrarum. orbis 
fecit columen.” Val. Max. lib. II. c. viii. 

«In thefe days of luxury we can fcarce conceive any, fuch 
thing as a thatched houfe to have been a palace; or.of great 
men and princes. having no other beds than.a heap of ftraw : 
and yet the latter was not fo far from our times, as we may be 
apt to imagine. Thus Camden, in fpeaking of Edburton (a ° 
little. village near Ailfbury in Buckinghamfhire), fays, <* that 
it was a manor-royal; and that feveral yard-lands were given 
to-it by the king, on condition that the holders thereof fhould 
find litter, that is, ftraw, for the king’s bed, whenever he 
fhould come thither.” (Britan. p. 280. ed. 1695.) Ramus, 
in {peaking of the reformation of the univerfity of Paris, men- 
tions the following allowance there: ** Pro tapetis et ftramine 
Quodlibetariae, triginta folidi. In Cardinali, pro tapetis: et 
ftramine, triginta folidi.” There is a ftreet in part of the uni- 
verfity of Paris, now called, La Rué du Fouarre; and for- 
merly called, La Rué.de Fourrage; where the ftraw-market 
was kept formerly, to fupply the ftudents with freth litter, 
Menage’s Di&. vid. Fourrage. ‘Their ,fchools. were littered 
with ftraw too,, when they held their Quodlibets,. or. any, other 
great. difputations.. It. was fo in Dante’s. time, according to 
Naudé. (Add.a Hift, de Lovis XI. p. 175,)).Hence when 
Rabelais makes his .Pantagruel difpute againft. all comers, he 
makes him hold his difputations in the Rué du Fovarre. 
“* De faidt, par tous les carrefours de la ville mift conclufions, 
en nombre de neuf mille, fept cens, foixante, et ‘quatre, en 
tous fcavoir; touchant en icelles les plus forts doubtes, qui 
fuflent en toutes fciences: et premierement en la Rue de feurre 
tint contre- touts les Regents, » Artiens, et Orateurs; ef les 
mift tous de cul” (Liv. I. -ch. x.)}: Where his commientator 
fays; ‘* Les accula tous, et les obligea a fe rafleoir fur leur 
paille.” (Note 3.) The word Litter probably comés from 
the French word for a bed-s Lit.» The: French fall ufea Paillaffe 
(or ftraw-bed) under their feather-beds.’ 

For all connoiffeurs, the fabfequent venptaiie upon ithe fa~ 
mous groupe of Laotoon, &c, mutt contain both information 
and pleafure. 11 








© Aen. II, 
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orb u * Aen. I. Ver. 20o1—222. . 


«* % Laocoon, duétus Neptuno forte facerdos, 
_. Solemues taurum ingentem maétabat ad aras. 
Ecce autem gemini a Tenedo tranquilla per alta 
(Horrefco referens) immenfis orbibus angues 
Incumbunt pelago, pariterque ad litora tendunt : 
~PeGtora quorum inter fluétus arreéta, jubaeque 
Sanguineae exuperant undas ; pars caetera pontum 
Pone legit, finuatque immenfa volumine terga. 
Fit fonitus fpumante falo: jamque arva tenebant, 
Ardentesque oculos fuffeéti fanguine et igni, 
Sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora. 
Diffugimus vifu exangues : illi agmine certo 
Laocgonta petunt ; et primum parva duorum 
Corpora natorum ferpens amplexus uterque 
Implicat, et miferos morfu depafcitur artus. 
Poft, ipfam auxilio fubeuntem ac tela ferentem 
Corripiunt, fpirisque ligant ingentibus: et jam 
Bis medium amplexi, bis collo fquamea circum 
Terga dati, fuperant capite et cervicibus altis, 
_ lle fimul manibus tendit divellere nodos, 
_ .Perfufus fanie. vittas atroque veneno; 
Clamores fimul horrendos ad fidera tollit.” 


* %& This ftory of Laocoon, fo elegantly deferibed: by Virgil; 
alludes to a famous Grecian ftatue, whith was efteemed one of 
the greateft niafterpieces of the ancient feulpture, and whieh 
wag undoubtedly well known to the Romans in Virgil’s time, 
if not already brought thither. I know it is difputed by the 
virtuofi, whether the ftatue. was-copied from Virgil; or Virgil’s 
defetiption taken from ‘the ftatue. The: latter ‘is pretty’ mas 
nifeft for Pliny tells us exprefsly, lib, MXXVI. c.°5. that this” 
groupe’was made by three eminent artifts together, viz. Age- 
fander, Polydorts, and Athenodorus: and, lib. XXXIV. ci viii, 
though he doesnot’ tell the ‘time when they all ‘lived, yet/he 
tells us that Athenodorus' was one of the fcholars‘of Polycletiis, 
who flourified’ about the 87th Olympiad, of near the 320th 
year of Rome, between the times of Phideas ‘and Praxiteles : 
therefore we muft fuppofe that this groupe was made néaf 400 
years ‘before Virgil wrote this. Pliny likewife’in the fame 
chaptér tells us, that’ after: 'the 120th Olympiad this art ‘de- 
clined’; and though it: revived again about ‘the re'sth, yet it 
never afrived to its former glory.: And therefore,: as this 
groupe was celebrated as one of ‘the beft pieces that ever: was: 
made, we may feppofe reafonably that it was the work of the’ 
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age when this art was.in its greateft perfe&tion. That this is 
the fame ftatue, which is ftill preferved at the Belvidere in the 
Vatican, cannot be doubted ; the whole groupe beifig of one 
piece of marble, as Pliny deferibes it, ‘and being found in or 

near the place'where he fays it ftood in his time.’ Speaking 

of the works of the moft famous ftatuaries, he fays, ‘** Mule 
torum obfcurior fama eft, quorundam claritati in operibus exi- 
miis obftante numero artificum ; quoniam nec unus. occupat 
gloriam, nec plures pariter nuncupari poffunt, Sicut in Lao- 
coonte, qui eft in Titi imperatoris domo, opus omnibus et 
picturae et ftatuariae artis praeferendum. Ex uno lapide eum 
et liberos draconumque mirabiles nexus de confilii fententia fe- 
cere fummi artificeg, Agefander et Polydorus et Athenodorus 
Rhodii.” Lib. XXXVI. c. 5.—Donatus, {peaking of the baths 
of Titus, fays, “ In vineis loci ftatuam Laocoontis latdatam 
a Plinio, confervatamque i in hortis Vaticani Pontificiis, inventam 
viderunt tempora vix inchoata prioris feculi.” Lib. II]. ¢.x.— 
And Nardini confirms the fame: ‘* La ftatua belliffima del 
Laocoonte con duoi figli attorniati da ferpi retrovata nel tempo 
di Leone X. prefio aS. Lucia in Selce, e€ le Sette Sale, e traf- 
portata in Belvidere, dove hoggi fta.” Lib. IIT. c. x. Tho’ 
it cannot well be doubted but Virgil had the famous ftatue of 
Laocoon in view when he wrote’ this ftory, yet it is obferved 
that he has varied from it in many particulars’; and that, per- 
haps, for the following reafon. In the ftatue the father and 
fons are reprefented entangled by the ferpents in one groupe ; 
which the ftatuaries were under.a neceflity of doing, becaufe 
they could not reprefent fucceffion of actions in the fame ftone: . 
but the poet, not being under the. fame-reftrigtion, relates the 
ftory as it may more naturally be.fuppofed to have happened, 
He firft makes the ferpents feize the children, each of them 
one ; and when they had difpatched them, then they f{eize the 
father coming to their affiftance. A lefs judicious author would 
probably have endeavoured to have followed the ftatue as. fer- 
vilely as poffible; but Virgil chofe rather to.copy the moft 
mafterly ftrokes. of it; the ferpents twifting themfelves about 
and entangling their bodies; Laocoon ‘* tendentem manibus 
divellere nodos,” and ‘ clamores horrendos ad. fidera tollentem ;” 
and where it was proper, he varies from the original... 

‘>, As ftatuary-is confined to one fingle point of time,, in 
the famous groupe of the Laocoon, in.the Vatican, you, fee the 
ferpents killing him and his two fons together. Poetry has a 
larger fcope; and can defcribe gach ftep of any aétion diftinAly. 
Virgil therefore, in his defcription of the fame thing, gives the 
whele courfe of it, and every part of -it fucceflively ——You 
firkt:fee the ferpents on the fea; then on the fhore; then kil- 
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ling the fons of Laocoon 3: and Jaftly killing: Laocoonshimfelf. 
This’ muft make that figure and his: defcription differ in moft 
particulars ; and indeed there:is' fcarce any thing in which’ they 
agree, except the attitude: of Laocoon himfelf, and the air of 
his head: in which waged feems to > have anyite won ftatue very 
firongly.’ .«: 

Amidft the variéty of remarks we whieh this volumte abounds, 
itis by no méans’ furprifing that every thing’ is not faid with 

ual certainty dnd equal fulnefs ; that forne obfervations fhould 
appear doubtful, and fome imperfeet. ' Let it not therefore be 
éfteemed an invidious tafk, if weendeavour to point out a 
féw of thofe defects which the work mutt neceffarily be fuppofed 
to have. 

We have frequently had occafion to remark’ the‘predile@tion 
of a Commentator for his author, in confequence of which hée 
frequéntly exerts €very effort to prevent others feeing’ thofe 
faults to which he himfelf is willing to be blind» Of this 
truth we find an inftance in the following obfervation : 


Georg. II. Ver. 170—172. 


‘© Et te, maxime Caefar, 
Qpi nunc extremis Afiae jam vitor in oris 
@ Imbellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indum.” 


* # Compare this with Aen, VI. ver. 794. etc.——Virgil tells 
us exprefsly, at the latter end of his Georgics, that Caefar was 
in Afia whilft he was writing them. 

‘ This, according to Ruaeus and others, may fignify effe- 
minate, net of a warlike difpofition ; but as it, is intended as 
a compliment to Cefar, and as. there is little honour in con- 

uering an effeminate people, [ rather believe that the word 
in this place fignifies ‘* without war, without bloodfhed, » ‘That 
is, Caefar by his prefence.in Afia, fo awed the Indians, that 
they threw down their arms, and fubmitted without daring to 
eome to battle, _ Silius Italicus, the great imitator of Virgil, 
pays the like compliment to Domitian with regard to the fame 


people : 





‘¢ Huic laxos arcus olim Gangetica pubes 
Submittet ; vacuafque oftendent Baétra pharetras.” 


‘ Statius, Sylv. [V..4. and ver. 47. -ufes “‘ imbelles” im the 
fame fenfe: ‘* Imbelles laurus ;” honours got without fighting. 
— Again, lib. HI, Ecl. ii. 98. 


«© Imbellis, tumidogne nihil juratus Atridae :’ 
fpeaking of Phoenix, whe attended Achilles without being en- 
gaged to fight,’ 
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That thefe arguments are ‘not ‘conclufive, we will vehture to 
affert: and, indeed, had not Mr. Holdfworth beetr too intent 
upon the defence of his poet, his extenfive reading would havd 
told him, that the Roman*writers had not received, even im 
Virgil’s days, all ‘the polith ofimoderm refinemefits and that 
the compliment which a polite Reman might have efteeméd the 
pink of courtefy, a polite Frenchman would ftigmatize aga 
grofiert?. In confirmation of this, fo many initances muft.ocs 
cus to every reader the leaft converfant. ia .their , writings, 
that it would be trifling to prove.it.by particular inda@ion,......, 
Nothing is fo dangerous to the commentator,,.nor {@ 
apt to lead him into error, as the defire of \finding that in 
his author which has efcaped the vigilance of others. It rarely . 
happens, that in compofitions of a general nature there: ig 
much employment for the, prying curiofity. of latter crities. 
But we are too ready to fuppofe ourfelves obliged to thew the 
acutenefs and ingenuity which has been fhewn by otir prede- 
ceflors : not confidering that the mine, though copious, is ex- 
hauftible ; and that in proportion as they have. been fuccefsful 
in their difcoveries, little will remain for us to difcover. Thus, 
ever fince we were informed that Virgil compofed his Aeneid 
upon political views, the critics have bufied themfelves in the 
inveftigation of his fecret meaning, and particularly in the 
tracing real perfonages under his fititious charaéters. .To de- 
clare every enquiry of this nature fanciful, would, perhaps, be 
not only prefumptuous, but wrong; not merely becdufe’ it is 
probable that Virgil, in alluding to the times, fhould allndé 
to the perfons of it likewife, bat becaufe refemblances have 
been traced with the greateft certainty. But when Dryden tells 
us that the poet ‘ touches the imperious and intriguing hamour 
of the emprefs Livia under the character of Juno,’ we may 
boldly declare the likenefs here to be merely that of one im-< 
perious and intriguing woman to another. To thew that 
Virgil endeavonted to produce a refemblance, we miuft trace it 
in many features, and fof in cafwal fimilarity; in the parti- 
cular modifications of paffion, and not in the general ap- 
pearances of it. It were to be wifhed, therefore, that Mr. 
Holdfworth had told us in what features confiited. the refem- 
blance he is of opinion there is between the following feigned, 
and real charaéters; if that, indeed, can be. called an opinion, 
which is advanced in fo diffident 4 manner: 


Aen. VII. Ver: 341—345- 


__  Exin Gorgoneis Ale&to infecta venenis 
‘Principio Latium ¢t Laurentis te€ta tyranny) | 
Celfa petit, tacitumque-obfedit limen. @ Aiatae.’? ” 


* # Quaet, 
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* # Quaer, Whether Virgil, under the charaéter of Amata, 
does not defcribe fome particular‘ wager 68 in the. Roman 
hiftory ; perhaps Cleopatra?’ - 

Td. 376, 377. © 
‘‘ % Tum vero infelix, ingentibus excita moniiris, 
Immenfam fine more furit lymphata per-urbem.”? . 

* % In this charaéter Virgil, perhaps, draws the piéture of 
Fulvia, Antony’s firft wife: who incenfed the people againft 
Caefar after the battle of Philippi, and by her turbulent {pirit 
occafioned many frefh difturbances in Italy ; and when the was 
ftill unfuccefsful, and had thereby difgufted her hufband, ‘me 
at length died of grief and defpair.’ 


The fame paffion for difcovery has fometimes led our inge- 
nious commentator into forced conftru€tions and uncommon 
meanings. Of thefe, to avoid prolixity, we fhall produce but 


ene inftance : 


? 


Georg. TTI. Ver. 470—473. 
«« Non tam # creber, agens hiemem, ruit aequore turbo; 
Quam multae pecudum peftes: nec fingula morbi 
Corpora corrripiunt ; fed tota aeftiva repente 
Spemque gregemque fimul,cun@amque ab origine gentem.”” 
* » I take creber in this place to fignify quick, and that the 
meaning of the paflage is, that a hurricane does not come on 
with mare violence than diftempers or plagues incident, to 
cattle; which is the reafon of the advice juft before given, ver. 
468, 469; to kill any theep on the firft fufpicion of any con- 
tagious diftemper, to prevent its {preading. And this agrees 
with what follows, ‘* Nec fingula,” &sc.” 


Few, we imagine, will be indaced by thefe reafons.to 
think that by creber Virgil meant any thing but freguent, or 
that the paflage is to be rendered in a manner different from 
the other commentators and tranflators : 

* On winter feas we fewer ftorms behold 
Than foul difeafes that infe& the fold.” - Drypew. 


We fee no reafon to fuppofe with Mr. Spence, in the fol- 
lowing paflage, that either of the poets mentioned was obliged 
to the other for his topics of confolation. It is well known 
that fimilar fituations will produce fimilar reflections and fimilar 
modes of aéting: and perhaps there is not a fingle circum- 
ftance in the two harangues, which has not been employed, 
upon like occafions, by the poets of all nations and all times. 


Aen. I. Ver. 199—213. 
«* + Vina (a) bonus quae deinde cadis oneraret Aceftes 


Litore Trimacrio, dederatque abeuntibus heros, 
Dividit ; 
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Dividits .et didtis (4), moerentia_pedtéra mulcet’: + * 

© (¢) focii_ (neque. enim, ignari fumus ante malorum};.\ 
O paffi (d) graviora ; dabit deus (e) his:quoque fineris(: 
Vos et Syllzam rabiem,., penitufque fonantes 
Accettis fcopulos ; vos et Cyclopea faxa. np» 
Experti : (f) revocate animos, moeltumque timorem 
Mittite : forfan et haec olim meminifle juvabit. " 
Per (g) varios cafus, per tot difcrimina rerum, 

> 'Fetdimus in Latium ; (4) fedes ubi- fatayquietas . ._ 
Oftendunt® illic fas regna (7) refurgere Trojae, ._ 

‘Durate, et vofmet rebus fervate fecundis,.. 
Talia voce refert: (4) curifque ingentibus aeger, — . 
Spem vultu fimulat, premit dltum corde dolorem.” 


* + This speeeh has a good deal of the gay air-that ‘is’ in 
Teucer’s in Horace: it is a gayety mixed with concern. -The 
occafions too were a good deal alike. It is not .eafy to ale- 
termine which of the two might copy.the “orher in this cafe: 
but from the fubject. and turn of.it I fhould rather imagine 
that Horace’s is the original. ” It is true, Virgil. was the elder 
of the two; but the difference between, their ages is:{o {mall, 
that, it is fcarce to be taken into the queltion ; for the’people 
who have writ their lives, make Virgil but four years older 
than Horace. On the ‘other fide, this fpeech of Aeneas-is in 
Virgil’s laft work ; and that of Teucer was probably.amon 
Horace’s earlier pieces : for it feems likely. that his, Odes in 
general (efpecially his drinking and love Odes) were. writin 
the gayer part of his life ; and his difcourfes and moral pieces; 
when he gréw more advanced in years, and confequently more 
ferious. I fhall fubjoin Horace’s fpeech at full length, with 
marks to fhew where they agrees; - by ‘whieh | it ‘will appéar, that 
it is*inno_lefs than-ten particulars in the compafs of {0 few 
lines : and yet the different_charaéters of the Epic and’ Lyric 
poet are preferv’d, and‘ fomething of the’different tempers of 
the writers is.vifible: imeach ;~forHoréce’s "miirth’ is (of the 
two):the more gay and jovial, and Virgil’s- the-more modeit 
and fedate.’ ... . eset 3 oW 
“< ‘Teucer Salamina patremque ~~ 
Cum fugeret'(4};- tamen(2) uda Lyaee 
Tempora populea ‘fertur vinxiffe cotona, ; 
Sic:(S) triffes affatis amicos: 3 ~~" oer a 
> Qué nos cumMqueferet mélior Forttina patente, pv ge 
ont [bimuts, °6(c) focti; ‘coniitefque.\° 6 ee 
Nil (¢) defperandum,:Teuero dute; ef aufpice Teucro: ' 
~- , Certus enim (4) promifit Apollo, <> en! +” 
(¢) Ambiguam tellure nova (7) Salamina filturam/ 
O fortes, (d) pejoraqué pafli bas 














Mecum 
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Mecum faepe viri, nune (a) vino (/) pellite curas ! 
Cras ingens iterabimus aequor.” .. Lib, I, Odvii. 32. 
As we: have already, perhaps, trefpaffed upon. the reader’s 
patience, we fhall trouble him with our obfervations upon one. 
more paflage only: | | 
Aen. VEE: Ver. 292—296, 
——‘* Quaffans caput, haec effudit pectora diéa: 
Heu ftirpem invifam, et fatis contraria noftris 
Fata Phrygum.! num Sigeis ocoumbere campis, 
Num # capti potuere capi ? num incenfa cremavit 
Troja viros? medias acies, mediofque per ignes 
Invenere viam,.” | 
¢ * Dr. Trapp tells us, that he heurd a judicious critic ob- 
jeét againft this paflage as trifling and jingling, and more like 
one of Ovid’s turns than Virgil’s majeftic fentences. But 
we muft confider that Juno was a woman, and in rage. And 
perhaps this broken ftile, with an affectation of wit, might be 
thought in character for fome furious lady in thofe days, whom 
Virgil had particularly in view: or he might think thefe little 
turns of wit as fuitable to the charaéter of woman in general, 
as the fhort interrupted fentences to rage and paffion.” 


We readily confefs ourfelves to have been: always of this 
critic’s opinion, from which we do not find ourfelves inclined 
to recede by Mr. Hold{worth’s arguments. And, perhaps, 
that ingenious gentleman would not have taken fuch pains in 
Virgil’s vindication, had he known that, in the words num 
capti potuere capi, the poet quibbled literally with Ennius. Nor 
is this the only inftance of a writer’s being forced into abfiir 
dities by authority, or allured into them by imitation, We 
are ftrongly inclined to think, that for the wonderful line, 

* None but himfelf can be his parallel,’ 


Theobald, if it really belongs to him, was indebted to this 


of Taffo, 
* Ch’ é fol ne’ vizi a fe medefino eguale.’ 


But that Lee fhould be dete€ted in taking one of his moft 
extravagant rants from another, is more furprifing : ‘ 
‘ The gods look’d pale to fee us look fo red.” 

Evidently. borrowed, we think, from Drayton, 
» € That fhowy lawn which covered thy bed, 
Methought look’d white to fee thy cheek fo red,’ 


Tt would be very eafy to increafe thefe inftances, but we are 
not willing to detain the reader any longer upon. them, 
Having now finifhed our account of the Remarks-and Ob- 
fervations, we fhall poftpone our critique. upon the Differta- 
tions to the next Number.of our Reviews ~ = = + 
93 8 | : Vi As 
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V. dn Effay on Truths of Importance to the Happinefs. of Manz - 
kind. Wherein tle Dodrine of Oaths, as relative to Religions 
‘ and Civil Government, is impartially confidered. .The Whole 
Submitted to Public Examination. By the late Rev. Mr. Herport, . 

a celebrated Divine of the Canton of Berne. -Tranflated from 
the German. 8vo0. Pr. 3s. Baker. ae 


N compaéts and treaties, and in judicial cafes, it is:cufto- 
mary. for. almoft all naticns to determine ‘controverfies, and 
remove fufpicions, by the interpofition of an oath. ; 

In vindication of this. practice it is alledged, that the obli- 
gation of an oath reaches to the fecret tranfa@tions of men, ! 
and takes hold of them where the penalty: of human lajs 
can have no influence or effect; that an oath is a religious 
act, tending immediately to the honour of God, by the fo- 
lemn acknowledgment of fome of his moft glorious attributés ; 
that the ancient patriarchs ufed it; that Mofes, the infpired 
law-giver, prefcribed it; that the prophets have reprefented it 
as a branch of divine worfhip; that the apoftles and angels: 
are introduced as {wearing on fome {pecial occafions; and that 
Jehovah himfelf is faid in fcripture, by way of condefcenfion, 
to have confirmed his promife to Abraham by an oath. | 

In order to ftrike a terror into the minds of men, and 
render an oath more folemn and effectual, it has. been ufual, in 
different countries, to accompany it with different ceremonies ; 
fuch as laying the hand upon an altar, plunging it into the 
blood of a vidi, lifting it up towards heayen, laying it on.a! 
bible, and the like. And to oblige men to a greater caution 
in what they affirmed, and greater fidelity in what they pro- 
mifed, it became ufual to {wear by the gods, by their country, 
by the health, life, or genius. of their princes, by the bones 
of their anceftors, by their children ; in fhort, by every thing 
they accounted dear or venerable, with a variety of direét and 
tremendous imprecations, 

The defign of this treatife is to fhew the baneful nature of 
all imprecatory oaths, and to explode a cuftom which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Herport’s account, was introduced in ages of 
darknefs and ignorance, was.countenanced and propagated: by 
wicked and ambitious tyrants, and has been produdtive of the 
worlt of evils. . 

He acknowledges that the invocation of the Deity, as an 
omnifcient witnefs, is allowable ; becaufe, with confcientious 
perfons, it manifefts.a confidence in God, and integrity of 
heart: but he infifts that this fhould be the term of our affir- 
mations and engagements, without going any farther lengths, 
er having recourfe te imiprecations; and that thole examples 
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of fwearing, which are mentioned in the {criptures,.. do. not- 
mean tliofe imprecatory oaths which have been introduced in 
later ages, but certain emphatical expreflions which, upon 
important occafions, men have ufed in token of their vera~ 
city. 

To the queftion, whether imprecatory oaths are allowable, 
the following enquiries, he apprehends, will furnifh | a ready, 
anfwer : 

« Js it, not ftupid to give or take fiuch factiritics asare‘not 
in a man’s power, and of no kind of advantage ? 

‘ Is it not an enormous impropriety to rifque eternal hap- 
pinefs againft temporal trifles ? 

‘ Js it not a prefumptuous madnefs to cenfiite heavenly 
wifdom, which, for the fafety and welfare of focieties, has ap- 
pointed laws, and not an oath? 

‘ Is it not grimace and mockery, that minifters are to” at- 
tend a traitor under fentence of death, in order to fave his 
foul, which he has forfeited by an imprecatory oath, fworn 
by command of the fupreme powers ? 

‘ Is it not an amazing contradiétion to fetch from religion 
a band of unity among men, big with the greateft mifchiefs 
both to religion and men? 

‘ Is it not countenancing of fuicide to allow a man a power 
of pledging his foul? 

‘Is it not moft impioufly robbing Chrift of his property, 
which he has acquired from ‘his Father, as a recomperice for 
his inexpreflible fufferings ? 

‘ Js it not a frantic cuftom to fling away one’s foul for duties 
of little importance, and not abfolutely neceflary ? 

‘ Is it not a horrid renunciation of the wholé work of re- 
demption for Chriftians to deprive’ themfelves of all grace and 
mercy, even in the hour of death? 

« Js it not an abominable prefumption to call on that God 
before whom the pillars of heaven and earth fhake, and adoring 
cherubs and feraphs with deepeft reverence cover their faces ! 
that high and lofty One whofe name is holy! to‘call on him 
as a fecurity to the procedures “and ordinarices of wretched 
worms weltering in their filth, and ‘which too often are the 
ditates of pride and, revenge? Chriftians, whofe criterion is 
love, and their capital rule indifference to all earthly things ; 
Chriftians have aéted with fo little concern towards each other, 
and for the fupport of their commands have agreed on impre- 
catory oaths, that, to pratify man, God, who is love itfelf, 
and. whofe love is the fountéin of all blifs, muft withdraw all 
his mercy and favour, and pour down his flaming indignation 
on that poor mortal who, either from weaknefs or iyctetranty 

ails 
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in his obedience. to thei mands. _Can this be confi- 
apie without emotion? . Who can forbear’ ftanding fbith to 
.put.aftop to fuch a dreadful evil?” 
: Is uniyerfal. fwearing, promotive of the ‘welfare’ of our 
country ; and are evils fupprefied by a multitude of ‘oaths’ aes 
./¢ &xperience, has fhewn, that amidit all the Py greafe 
-of imprecatory oaths, even from the’ earlieft ages, t Thave 
not been able to reftrain the _paffions: and it is ne erved, 
that all the Grecian republics, where oaths were moft in’ 
had but a-very:fhort duration, Experience has fhewn that 
China, the moft ancient monarchy in the univerfe, has main- 
‘tained its conititution without any oaths: that the Japanefe, 
sa numerous, and powerful people, ftand in no need of any 
{uch expedient for the fecurity of their governmemt, or the 
fupport of public tranquility ; and that the Ottoman- Porte.can 
‘keep many nations in quiet fubjeAion, without binding them 
‘by oaths: that Philadelphia, a flourifhing city in America, 
which. allows of .no oath -in any cafe, pays the king of Eng- 
land all due obedience, ‘no lefs than -his moft loyal fubjeds 
and fupports.itfelf by quite other means than fwearing.’ 

The author, having fhewn ‘that annexing imprecations to 
‘oaths cannot be maintained either from the principles of go- 
vernment, .reafon, or {cripture, propofes an oath which’ he 
thinks may be taken and obferved with a fafe confcience, and 
ferve'as a. model; having all the requifites of an oath, béing 
of unexceptionable validity on whatfoever fide it is viewed, and 
Jikewife able to ftand the teft of reafon and revelation. ‘This 
form is as follows : 

‘ I fwear—to the living God, on whom my whole life and 
being continually depend ; 

‘ To thee, O Moft High, before whofe almighty power the 
great ones of this earth are but duft and afhes, yea lefs than 
pothing ; : 

‘ To thee, © God of truth, who fhewelt mercy to thofe 
who.are of an upright heart, and abhorreft all falfhood and 
hypocrify ; 

‘ To thee, O righteous God, who wilt reward every one 
according to his works, and aot firffer the profanation of thy 
name-to go unpunith’d ; 

‘To thee, O omnifcient God, to thee who knoweft my ia- 
moft heart, and who feeft into all fecret things, fo that with 
thee darknefs itfelf is light ; 

* To thee, O God, who art every-where prefent, why who 
in-a particular manner affifteft at this tranfaction ; 


.£ To thee, O God of unfpeakable majefty, who art | pof, 
Ff z | fefled 
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fefled.of every. perfection; for. thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory,, for ever and ever. : 

‘ With the. deepcf{t reverence do I ibe myfelf before the 
throne of thy majefty, be thou, witnefS to. the upright inten- 
tion of my heart willingly to conform to the following duties :. 

*, Not to. abufe the dignity; power, and confideration, which 
have been committed to me. 

‘ Never to deny any-one my dug proteAtion, afiiftance, and 
impartial juftice. 

‘ Never to defign or. take -in hand any- shing which may 
difturb, or, hurt the ftate, nor to conceal any-thing of that 
kind which may come,to my knowledge. 

« .To ‘neglect nothing which may contribute to the public 
welfare. 

* Not to.abufe the liberty which I enjoy under the gracious 
government which God has fet over me. ° 

¢ To be ever faithful and obedient to it, and net to under- 
take nor counfel any- -thing by which its poss or honour may 
fuffer. 

‘ Duly to fubmit myfelf to it; thatis, on_ my, committing 
any trefpafs againtt its laws, to fubmit myfelf to legab punith- 
-ynent. 

* Readily to venture. my life and. fortune in fupport of the 
government, and of my beloved country. 

‘ But knowing my weaknefs, I implore the merciful: and 
gracious God, that he will ftrengthen this my upright difpo- 
fition,.and by his fpirit incline my heart to. perform the duties 
to which I have now fworn. Amen.’ 

Mr. Herport then proceeds-to confider the abufe of fwearing 
cn feveral other occafions, particularly. j jn courts of judicature. 

In. favor of his. opinion it may be. obferved, that. as 
medicines, by too frequent ufe, not only lofe their virtues, but 
often degenerate into poifons, fo. the cuftom of fwearing has 
been produétive of fome.pernicious confequences. . An.oath 
is now fo promifcuoufly. and irreverently afed, on trivial. ocea- 
fions, that it. feems,to have loft its influence and veneration 
even in courts of juftice : for no fooner is, the. mock folemnity 
concluded, than. men begin to think themfelves at. liberty to 
make the beft.of the tale they have, to tell, without ever, re- 
fleSting on the tremendous import of thefe words—/o belp me 
God, 

In the laft part of. this, eflay, the author treats of religious 
oaths; on which he. has made fome very. fenfible remarks, 
agreeable to the notions which. have been mately. advan by 
@ celebrated Englifh waiter. 

' Speaking 
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Speaking of ‘the Helvetic confefion; he’ fays, * If our’ ideas 
of divine truths muit be modelled atcording to this confeffiony 
to what purpufé do we bufy ourfelves in enquiries after’ truths ? 
The profeffors in'univerfities muft compofe their leCtures and 
explain the’holy Scripture according to this rulé; and thus 
Sctiptute, the original rule, is degraded, and made’ fubje& to 
human pofitions ; and fuch explanations the feholars ‘muft em- 
‘brace as Wrefragably otthodox: truth’ or’ falfhood) light or 
darknefs, muft be fought for in geography. “What is true on 
this fide of the mountdin, on the other fide is falfe; they are 
ndt to ufe their ‘own eyes, or diftinguith with their own judg- 
ment. Their profeffor, and he’ muft not be contradiéted, ‘tells 
‘them what is white or' black ; ‘their own eyes are quite’ out of 
the queftion : like [frael of old, they muft depend on the tips 
of their priefts,; ‘though Jefus has’ gracioufly eafed the be- 
lievers of the New Teftament from fuch a yoke, ‘and, if ‘our 
floth will allow ts ‘to prove all things, has pfomiféed that we 
fhall have an unétion from above, which will teach us all things, 
and lead us into truth. That great Englifh luminary Locke 
brings’ in thé coant de Grammont talking in this: manner : 
*< Why would you ‘have me -prove every thing, and’ hold‘ faft 
that which is good? Rather give me a lift of the do&rines 
which you ‘believe to be contained in that facred book.» Why 
am I to hunt for them in the holy Scriptures, ‘where, after all, 
perhaps, I“thall not meet with them; fince I am equally 
obliged to ‘beliéve them, find them or’not?” Believed they 
abfolutely muft be; and 8 a proceeding cannot Clear itfelf 
from the charge of force: for if any-one entertains feruples, 
dnd canhnor bring himfelf to fwear to all in the lump; fome 
particulars, ‘fot very far from fundamentals, nor appearing to 
him‘ in fall evidente, all he has'‘to'do is to bury his talene, 
efpecially in republican governments, ‘where fuch 2 conftientious 
refufal'to fwear éxcludes him from any preferment, though un- 
exceptionably ‘capable of doing very’ great fervices éither in 
church or ftate; ‘at’ leaft much better than thofe ready {wearers, 
‘who have no other merit than laying their reafon and con- 
feience at. the feet of form’ and cuftom, little “minding what 
and to what they fwear. To have more confciencé than’ the 
common ftandard is not allowed. Now, ‘to a man of fpirit 
what*catr bea’ greater heart-breaking than to fee himfelf re- 
jeéted as an ufelefs member? If this be not compulfion and 
-force, ‘words have loit-their proper import.’ — 

Though the author of this Effay'may be thought to have 
‘@eclaimied ‘too ‘vehemently -againft* oaths in general, on the 
principles of the Anabaptifts and Quakers, yet he has advanced 
many indifputable truths; and his book is certainly written 


with a very laudable intention. 
Ff; VI. A Fre 
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VI. A Fret: Addrefs to Protefant Diffinters, on the Subje of Be: 
Lord?s Supper. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S.. 800. 
Pri 1s.) Johtfon. 


ORE treatifes have been written on the Sacrament. than: 
on any other article of the Chriftian religion, Yet the 
authors, a fmall number-excepted, inftead of having thrown.a' 
light upon the fubje&t, have involved it in darknefs and. con- 
futon, embarrafled it with technical terms of {cholattic, divi- 
nity, and made a tremendous myftery * of a-plaim and fimple 
inftitution. Let any-one.compare-thofe traéts which-have. been. 
publifhed upon this topic, and he will fee; not-only great.dif- 
agreements among thefh, but contradictionsto each other, as 
well as to the plain declarations of. Chrift and his apoftles, 
The difputes about tranfubftantiation, the real- prefence, and 
the notion of a facrifice, with a variety of differences among. 
sroteftant writers,. confirm the truth of tHis obfervation, and 
demonftrate the neceflity of laying afide all human reprefen- 
tations of this rite, and having recourfe to the. holy {criptures. 
The paflages in the New Teftament. which relate to. its firft 
appointment, are the only authentic memoirs from which we 
cai derive a juft idea of its nature and defign ;.and.whatever: 
18 not mentioned in thofe paflages, is the -groundlefs- invention : 
of vifionary or miftaken writers, 

‘The excellent bifhop Hoadly. was one-of the fir + who-at- 
tempted to diveft this ordinance of its fuperftitious appendages. 
He has taken his account of it from ‘the fcriptures. alone, in- 
terpreted in the moit natural and obvious manner; and has 
reprefented.it, in its original fimplicity, as‘a-plain and_rational: 
igititution, without any thing formidable, or. mysterious. in its. 
nature. 

The author of this Addrefs does not pretend to have ad- 
vanced any-thing mateérially new, or very different: from what’ 
we find in the bifhop’s Plain Account; but he imagines that 
his manner of treating the fubjeét may have -fome advantage, 
and that another call of men’s attention to this duty may not 
be fuperfluous, 

. In order to give the reader a clear and fatisfactory account 
of this inftitution, he produces every paflage in the New Teita- 
ment relative to the point’ in queftion. 


‘ 


_-" 





* Tremendum hoe myflerivan, fays oF. Aiftin; fpeaking of the: 
ficrament. 

+ We do'not forget avery fenfible little ‘tra& on the fame 
fubje&, by the evér-menvtable Mr: Hales; but that is too:fhort 
to itand in competition with bjfhop: Hoadly’s. , 
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By this reprefentation, thé Lord’s-fupper is nothing more 
than a folemn, but chearful, rite in remembrance of Chrift, and 
of what-he has done and fuffered forthe benefit Of mahKind; '’ 

With répard to the: advantage ‘attending’ the celébration of 
this ordinance, he obferves, that the cuftomtends to perpetuate 
the memory-of the death of Chrift, and to cherith, a 
ration andJove for him:;’ that it inflames our ‘gratitude {0 
great benefactor, and confequeatly our zeal to fulfil Ee 
commands’; that, being the joint aftion of feveral, it fireng 
our affe&tion to'the common caufe, to one another, an 6 it 
who-are-engaged in it; and that if we expeét more than this, 
with refpect. to ourfelves or others, our expectations are “un 
reafonable, enthufiaftic, and fure te be difappointed. 

Having explained 'the nature and defign of the Lord’s- fupper, 
the author’ points out fome of the grofs abufes which have been 
introduced into this inftiiution. ‘To thofe who with to fee this. 
part.of »Chriftianity cleared from all the encroachments of ‘fu- 
peritition, the following extra will not be unpleafing : 

".4:(Phe firft new idea which was fuperadded to the original 
notion of the Lord’s-fupper, was that of its being a Sacramtnt, 
or an oath to be’ true to a leader. For the tie facrament is 
not to be found in the fcriptures, but was afterwards borrowed 
from: the Latin'tongue,-in which it fignified the oath which a 
Roman ‘foidier took to his general. ‘Thus, in the firft cen- 
tury, Pliny reports; ‘that rhe Chriflians-svere wont. to ‘nett “to- 

gether befareit was light, and to bind themfelves by a Jacrament ®. 

Dhis, I would obferve, is but a fmall deviation from the ori- 
ginal:idea of the Lord’s-fupper ; and though it be not the fame 
with the true idea of it, as before explained, yet it it cannot be 
{aid to‘be contrary to it. 

‘ Phe next idea which was added.to the ptithitive notion ‘of 
the Lord’s-fupper, was of a'much more alarming nature, “and 
hada ‘long train of the worft of confequences,. This was the 
confidering of ‘this inftitution as a myfery. And, indeed, the 
Chriftians affeGed very early to call this rite one of the. . myflerits 
of our-boly religion: By the term mpfery was meant, originally, 
the morevecret parts of the heathen'worfhip, to which feleg& 
perfons only were admitted, and thofe under, an oath of fe- 
crecy. « Thofe myfteries' were alfo called initiations ; thofe who 
were initiated were fappofed to be pure and holy ; while yofe 
who were not initiated, ‘were confidered as impure and 
phane: and by thefe myfteries the heathens were more at- 





* What does Pliny mean by the word hounds ? Sle icen- 
tainly does.not allude to,what we calla Sacrament. See the 
context, epift. xevii,.ad,Trajapum,..... - “ 
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tache@ ‘to their religion, than by any other circumftance what- 
ever.“ “This made'the firft Chriftians (many of whom were futft 
converted’from heathenifm, and who. could not, all. at-.once, 
diveft themfelves of their fondnef$ for pomp,and myftery) with 
to havg’ fomething of this nature, which was fo: ftriking and 
captivatitip, in ‘the Chriftian religion ;, aad, the rite. of the 
Lord’s-fapper ‘foon ftruck them, as. what, might eafily anfwer 
this purpofe. ‘When this new idea was introduced, they, in 
confequenceé of it, began to exclude all, who did not. partake 
of the ordinance, from being prefent at the celebration ef it. 
'Thofe:who did not communicate, were not even allowed to 
know thé method and manner in which it was administered. 
Tertullian, who wrote at the end of the fecond century, de+ 
fends*this practice by the maxims of heathenifm.. Pious ins- 
tiation’, he fays, drive away the propbane ; and it. és of the very 
natureof myfleries to be concealed, as thofe of Ceres in Samothrace. 
‘After the ‘introduétion. of the ideas of myfteries and initiations, 
it was an ‘eafy “advance fo fuppofe with Juftin Martyr and Ire- 
nzxus, who a!fo wrote in the fecond century, that there was a 
divine virtue in the elements of bread and wine. 

‘ Adivine virtue being now fuppofed to. accompany the ad- 
miniftration of the Lord’s-fupper, and the Divine Being himfelf 
thought to be in a more efpecial manner prefent, ypom this 
occafien, there arofe a cuftom in France or Atrica, aud fome 
other: splates, of the communicants making. their offerings to 
God ;:prefenting, according to their abilities, bread or wine, 
or the like, as the firft-fruits of their increafe ; 1. deing our 
duly, as. lreneus: lays, fo offer unto God the firft-fruits of bis 
creatures. —— This opinion of a divine yirtue and. the prefence 
of the Divine Being inthe facrament, and of the communi- 
cants having, confequently, a more immediate intercourfe with 
God upon this: occafion, would neceflarily make it appear a 
very folemn- and awful thing to communicate; becanfe it.was 
an appearing before God. Upon this, the terms of church. 
communion began to be more ftriét; and a greater puricy of 
heart and life than was before required, was. now thought ab- 
folutely neceflary. Lt does not belong to every-one, lays Origen, 

who wrote in the third century, so ear of this bread, and arink 
of this cup. They muft both have been baptifed, believe the articles 
of the Chriftian faith, and, accordingly, live holy and pious lives. 

‘ This advance being made, a tafte for eloquence; and an 
abufe of the figurative language of the {criptures, concurred 
to carry the corruption of this inftitution to a degree which 
‘would: have exceeded the bounds of credibility, had it not te. 
mainéd in the church of’Rome at this day, as a monument of 
the utmoft-extravagance of the human imagination, “The 
Guive writers: were always fond of very high ftrains of elo- 
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quence; and, - exaggerating the figurative language of .our 
Saviour, Thies ty body, expreffed themfe]ves in fych.a manner, 
that the people ‘in {general came to believe, that Chrift him/felf 
was, in’ reality,, fome-way-or-other, in the fagrament; andy.at 
laft, that the elements were his body and blood. . pl wy 
many pretty eatly writers fpeak of an union of the facramental 
elements fo the body of Chrift, like to. that, of the ‘humaa 
being united. to the divine in his perfon, This change ofthe 
elements was fuppofed to be effeéted by. the thankigiving 
prayer before the adminiftration ; from which the whole fervice 
came to -be called s4e excharif#; which in Greek .fignifies: she 
thankfpiving. Hence Origen calls. the facramental elements 
the food that-is fanétified by the word of God\and prayer; and, 
that is hallowed by the word of God and, prayr., And 
Irenzus writes, that when the bread and wine receive the. word 
of God, they then become the eucharifi of the body and. blood of 
Chrifi. - Im general, this action was termed. the confecration of 
the elements; and both this term, and the idea, annexed. to it, 
{till remain in the church of England; and if, in. the. courfe 
of the fervice they find they had not confecrated enough, they 
.confecrate more before they ufe it, repeating the fame words 
over it as over the firft. 

‘ Notwithftanding the idea of confecration, and other ideas 
conne&ted. with it (which were. introduced pretty early) it. was 
not till about-the tenth century that. the extravagant do@rine 
of tranfubjiantiation was fully introduced ;. and .though .the 
ftrongeft language in which this doétrine can be exprefled, had 
been long ufed in the church, it was not without..great debate 
and altercation that the language was admitted to,be no figure 
of fpeech, but literally expreflive of the truth, of.,the cafe. 
The ambition of the clergy heljed forward. this, as ;well.as 
every other, error of the church of Rome. In, thofe.ignorant 
and fuperftitious ages, the clergy were glad. of the:opportunity 
of augmenting the refpec& which. people had. to.their.cha- 
raters, by affirming the fole privilege of performing. the greateft 
and moft important action that men could poffibly . afpire to >. 
‘namely,.that of converting the elements of bread and wine 
into the real body and blood of Chrift. 

‘ This doétrine of tranfubftantiation, and, indeedy the ideas’ 
which introduced) it, before the doftrine_itfelf. was fully. efta- 
blifhed, had fome ludicrous, but other very. fhocking. confe- 
quences. The confecrated bread being the real body of Chrift, 
not the leaft crumb of it muit be loft, or applied to, any other 
ufe.. Hence the cuftom of making the factamental , bread: of © 
{mall light wafers, which might be . taken. into, the mouth at 
once, »without breaking or crumbling ; and deft. any of the 
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éonfecrated wine, which was now become: the -real. blood of 
Chrift, thould ‘be loft, by wetting the beards of ‘the.commn- 
nicants, they were, for fome time, made. to fuck it through a 
quill ‘but the» more.general -cuftom was to dip the bread in 
the wine, and fo take both together. At laft, confidéring that 
ithe facramentdl bread was te whole body of Chrift,'and that-a 
whole body contains the blood, the wine appeared unneceflary ; 
‘atid ‘hence ‘thiey denied the cup entirely to the laity; who. could 
not partake of it without fome lof or abufe, But the worft 
orifequence of this doctrine of tranfubftantiation was the ads- 
‘vation of the elements, and the eatrying of the 407, or facrifice, 
“that is, the‘confecrated bread, which was now fo called) in 
-proceffion. \ Arid, as it was imagined that it was God himfelf 
‘who was thus eaten and carried about, all perfons muft kneel 
Gn adoration, as*they received him, or as he pafled by them in 
the ftreets: ‘Moreover, this facrament being confidered as.a 
“peal facrifice, vix.,the offering up of the Son te the Father, 
-whoever procured the celebration of a mafs, (as this facrament 
-came to be’ called, from the form’ of difmiffing the people at 
the conclifion of it) was thought to procure a new piece of 
chonour to be done to God; for the fake of which he would 
be reconciled to all who were concerned in it, whether they 
cwere ‘livifig or in purgatory ; while the minifter, who made 
“this facrifice, performed a true att of priefthood,’ and recon- 
“ciled finners' to God. ‘Thus the celebration of the mafs, for 
‘the dead, or the living, came to be confidered as the moft me- 
ritorious of all religious aions ; great endowments were made 
for this purpofe only, and it became quite a trade; ‘many of 
“the priefts having no other fubfiftence but what they got by 
this means, faying a certain number of maffes, at certain hours 
in the’day or‘night, at a fixed price. For this purpofe, many 
altars were ‘ereéted to different faints in every church, and 
many maffes were faid all day long, by different perfons, at 
every altar. ' In fhort, almoft the whole of the Roman Ca- 
tholic’ religion now confifts in ‘thefe maffes; and what we 
mean by focial worfhip, diftin& from communion, is a thing, 
ina manner, unknown among them. Hence, alfo, this infti- 
tution, which, originally and properly, was a focial a&, came 
‘to be’ célebrated in private ; and the confecrated bread always 
‘earried to fick and dying perfons in particular, as a neceffary 
-means of-reconciling them to God, and procuring the pardon 
of their fins, before they left the world:— 
‘ Abfurd as this do&trine of tranfubftantiation appears, ant 
horrid as‘ are ‘its confequences, it was the great“*bulwark of 
1 the Popiflt caufe at the time of the Reformation ; and it isa 


“fact; eid in “no-part .of the’ controverty, were ‘the reformers 
more 
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tore puzzled by the Popifh difputants ; and. this: wasethie daft 
error that. Cranmer, Ridley, and many othersef the miofbiemt> 
nent champions: of the Reformation; relinquifhed..<' Phe: rea» 
fon ‘was, ‘that’ this was one of the :earlieft corruption} of 
Chriftianity:; ; things that favour very ftrongly of sit; appear in: 
the writings of the firft centuries 5. and fo long) as squipwepand 
was paid to the Fathers, and arguments were allowed tobe 
fetched from them in public difputations, the advantage:could 
not bit lie on the fide of popery: nor did the reformers ever 
get clear of this great difficulty and embarraffment, till Chil- 
lingworth boldly declared the Bible only contained the religion of 
Proteftants. Luther, bold as he was in other things, was.con- 
tenf'to go a middle way in this; and admitted what he 
confubflantiatin, of that ‘both the elements: of real‘ bread and 
-wine, and alfe the body and blood of Chrift, shaper in‘fome 
‘manner, ‘prefent in’ the facramerit. 

« And when it was thought by all the sear cnerny- chat tie” 
receiving of the facrament did not-abfolve- from: fin, -it- was 
Ail “gericrally imagined, that: men ought to’ be holy and-ab- 
folved before they received it. . Hence the forms of ‘confeflion: 
and ‘abfolution’ precede’ the receiving. of ‘the elements, in-- the 
Church'of England and by Diffenters, the receiving of the 
facrarient was-confidered- asa kind off receiving Chrift, ix 
fome myyftical, though not'a proper and carnal: fenfe.- And:fo- 
long as there remains a notio® of any pecaliar .prefence: of 
Chrift in the’ facrament, and confequently. thé idea of. forme 
extraordinary virtue being communicated by it, it is no wonder 
that a long train of awful ideas accompany every thought 
about the Lord’s-fupper, and that it is agro tated us wlth 
an undue and fuperftitious reverence.’ 

‘The author: proceeds to take notice of fome~ ates de 
the 25th article of the Church: of England, in: Burnet’s-expd- 
fition of that article, andin the Affembly’s Catechifin; whieh, 
he thinks, plainly countenance a: fuperflitious regard to the fa- 
cramenits,” “He mentions fome notions and cufterts’ among the 
Diffenters, which he’ apprehends ‘to have the fame exceptidnable 
tendency, particularly that of ‘not ‘allowing’: their minifters to- 
perform this fervice till they are ordained, and thatof -fétti 
apart eertairi days for folemn preparation before the: facrament. 
He does not deny but’ that thefe days :may::be {pent to goot! 
purpoles but he infifts that they are: nothing»more. than the 
remains of popery;-and that’ ‘care fhould: Beane ‘chet they 
be not made a handle for-fuperitition. : 

“‘Thongh°we would ‘not have any-one attempt.to: celebrate 
this faceted ‘rite without fomée degree of ‘awe and: folemnity, 
aes when- we -confider — frightfal apprehenfiens have -pof-- 
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feffed many honeft minds, and how many have been deterred 
from, the. performance of this:duty by the fear of incurring 
damnation,.we cannot but approve of our author's performance, 
and. recommend it to.every-one who is defirous of underftanding 
the.nature..and defign of this inititution, and is not already 
_poflefied of Hoadly’s Plain Account. 
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VII. 4n° Effay on Fevers 5 more particularly thofe of the Cs MLM ON» 
* Continued, and Inflammatory Kinds: wherein a New and Succefi- 
“ful Method is propofed for remeving them. fpeedily.. Ta whichis 

addéd, an Effay on the Crifes of thofe Diforders. By Lionel 
““Chalmérs, M. D. of Charles-Town,. 8vo. P. 2s. 6d. Dilly. 


Otwithftanding the theory of fevers has ever been 
founded on hypothefis, yet the method of cure has ge- 
nerally been regulated by obfervation and’an attention to facts: 
and however authors differed in refpe&t to ‘more. conteftible 
points, they have almoft unanimoufly concurred in opinion 
concerning the neceflity and advantage of blood-tetting in in- 
flammatory fevers. Jt may, therefore, juftly appear furprifing, 
that, in fo late an.age, fuch a view of the nature of thefe te- 
vers fhould be exhibited, and fupported by experience, as 
overthrows the validity of the moft eftablifhed axiom in prac- 
tice. Such is the tendency of the treatife now before us, which, 
confidering its novelty and the importance of the fubjeét, lays 
claim,to the attention of every phyfical enquirer, and may be 
regarded as one of the moit extraordinary performances of re- 
-cent production. 
The author of this Effay begins with refuting the commonly 
received opinion, that continued and inflammatory fevers are 
enerally owing to a ftoppage of perfpiration: in order to'in- 
Validate which doétrine, he endeavours to prove, that the 
per{pirable matter is not of fuch an acrimonious quality, as 
that a temporary retention of it could be produétive of any 
febrile commotion. He obferves, that in the inoculation of 
the fmall-pox, it generally requires fix or feven days before 
the fluids are fo much tainted as to: produce the fubfequent fe - 
ver ; inferring from thence, that if fo long a retardation of the 
eTect is experienced on the communication of the variolous 
contagion, it is highly improbable that the perfpirable matter, 
which we cannot fuppofe to be. of fo acrid a nature, fhould im- 
mediately, on any cafual retention, prove the fource of a fever ! 
befides, that there being feveral fevers, which are preceded by 
no fenfible abatement of the perfpiration, nay, where that dif- 
Gharge has been freely or even profufely fupported, both pre 


vious and fubfeqwent to the appearance of the febrile diforder, 
that 
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that confequently a ftoppage of perfpiration can: “never be ton 
fidered as the real catfe. Aor a 

After endeavouring by. thefe: arguments’ to’ perseers the 
improbability of fevers being excited by a’ noxiobs quality"in 
the retained® pérfpirable matter, the author procetds ~ hext* to 
contend, that neither can they be produced by any ‘plethora; 
as the confequence of this’ retention.” © But at no “time, ‘fays 
he, can fuch an addition be made -to’the circulating’ fluids 
thereby, in any equal number of hours, as by eating:and drink- 
ing plentifully, and even intemperately, according to. the daily 
cuftom of many, without much in¢onveniency, at. leaft,. for 
the prefént, though feveral pounds of frefh chyle, the produce, 
perhaps, of an: ill-judged. mixture of meats and drinks; pafé 
into their veffels oftener than once in the day. It may proba» 
bly be faid here, that the excretions are ftill going on, ‘aftd; 
therefore, whatever overfulnefs may happen from fuch exceflés, 
are abating every moment. But is not this equally true on 2 
diminution of the perfpiration? for though the outward 
may be occafionally ftraitened, yet that difcharge is ftill pro-~ 
ceeding from the lungs, and perhaps more plentifully, becaule 
a greater quantity of blood muft circulate through that 
in all fevers, fuppofing no haemorrhage or any exceffivé in- 
cteafe of the abdominal fecretions happens in the mean time; 
befides that, urine alfo is commonly augmented at fach times: 
fo that perfpiration is the only difcharge whofe defe&ts can ‘be 
compenfated by another channel. It hath been faid, that no 
great plethora can happen from an interception of the’ perfpi- 
ration; yet, for the fake of argument, let us even grant, that 
fomewhat of ah overfulnefs may at times enfue from’ that 
caufe. But then might we not expeét this would be removed, 
and that the fever it occafioned ought to ceafe, after repeated 
bleedings, fweatings, and the like evacuations fo commonl 
made in fuch cafes; more efpecially as the appetite fails» for 
every thing, except drink or thin nourifhment, which “foon 
pafies off? Neverthelefs the difeafe too often continues, though 
the patient is { emptied that he can {carcely bé known..” Be- 
fides, nothing is more notorious, than thatthe body fometimes 
is exceedingly wafted by a fever of a few days, though no arti- 
ficial evacuatiqns had been made, and little paffed by any of 
the fenfible difcharges ; the patient alfo having all this while 
been well fupplied with fuitable diet: No way then reinains to 
account for this great lofs of fubftance, ‘but by fuppofing the 
perggration to have been yaftly increafed, from the lungs 
moitly; for the fkin, tongue, and throat, are at times ‘dry 
ont parched on thofe occafions,” - 
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-) Among'the -feveral arguments made ufe of by the author, 
‘fn €xtenuation of the deleterious effetts-attributed: to: the pii- 
trid difpofition of perfpirable: matters we’ ‘find: abe fallowing 

affage : 

f *\ ‘Nor can it be with reafon conceived; why the: periph 
fhould be more liable to putrefa@iion than the urine,) which, 
though it confiits rather of groffer and perhaps more corruptible 
parts than; the infenfible -difcharge, »prodaces) nq'-bad -effe&s 
when abforbed and ‘mixed with the blood...» Of this. any: -per- 
fon may be prefently convinced,» by. exercifing fo britkly,) ast 
make himfelf fweat for an hour or two $: when little: urine will 
remain to be voided, though the. bladder had been fo full. be- 
fore as to oecafion a {trong defire to. empty.itfelf’ 

Though we do not contend for the univerfal exiftence of fach 
@ noxious quality in perfpirable matter, as alone is adequate to 
the production of febrile diforders; we are, however, of. opi- 
nion, that the café above-mentioned, of the re-abforption-of 
urine, is not at all conclofive: of the innocence of detained per- 
fpiration: for -it will not follow, that becaw no bad: confe- 
quences happen from fuch a re-abforption, when they are pre- 
eluded by a copious perfpiration, that therefore a floppage: of 
perfpiration can likewife never prove injurious, Should the 
defeét of that évacuation indeed be compenfated by a greater 
difeharge of urine, fuch a conclufion would be agreeable to 
experience ; as it is well known that health may be preferved 
under various viciffitudes both of the urinary and. cutaneous 
diftharges; by a juft reciprocation of aGtion between the glands 
of the fkin and the kidneys: and that the author fuppofes fuch 
a mutual compenfation, is apparent from the whole {cope of 
his reafoning., But notwithftanding it feems -unqueftionable 
that there is a natural connedtion, neceflary for health, betwixt 
the feveral difcharges of the body, it is certain, however; that 
all of them are frequently obferved to be diminifhed. at,,the 
approach of fevers: though it muft be owned, that a conta- 
mination refulting to the fluids from a defe& either of the 
digeftions or difcharges, appears in general: to. be rather pro- 
dudtive of chronic than acute diforders. 

The author ‘having in the firft chapter attempted to refute 
the commoni opinion of the origin. of inflammatory fevers, pro - 
ceeds in the fecond to eftablith: the probability of their being 
produced by a: different canfe,. The doétrine he efpoufes is 
that of a fpafmodic conttraétion, formerly: maintained by Hoff- 
man; the operation of which, in: Prodyding: ieveut, he explains 
inthe following»manner : 

¢ Firft, We obferved, that from the time the fpafm began, 


and whilft it was gaining on the veflels, the equality of reci- 
al ; procal 
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procal agtion, which fubfifted before: between them, and, the 
fluids, was interrupted; ‘and health alfo declined i i "Propestion 

to’ the ‘force andextent of that contraction. ° 

-* Secondly, As the blood was tumultuoufly puthed Sontunde 
in ‘the veins at the time of the horror, becaufe of .the ftron; 
preflure that was then’ made on them, by: the- conftriftion. of 
the tkin and other mufcular membranes, (the coats! of. thofe 
Veffels ‘being likewife rendered more {pringy thereby,) it. is 
plain, that the heart ought either to have. admitted and.ex- 
pelled more blood in the fame time than it doesin:health, or 
performed its motions quicker. But the former not being. pof- 
fible, (it being even fcarcely probable that it could receive fo 
much, as its mufcular fibres might be fpafmodieally wtetint 
in fome degree,) the latter unavoidably happened. 7 

* Thirdly; Becaufe the capacities of all the arteries, on 
which this fpafm a&s (r:), muft be leflened in -proportion, fo 
they can neither receive nor tranfmit their natural quantities of 
the fluids, fo long as they continue in. that ftate:.an o 
muft therefore be admitted by others beyond what they ought 
to contain, were the circulation every where free. And the 
ftronger this check in any confiderable number of veffels,, the 
more muft the blood be colle&ed, and the greater its impetus 
im thofe that are more open and paflable, as being but-little. or 
not at all affeéted with the fpafm; unlefs where ‘fuch overful- 
nefies happen, as difable the arteries from contraéting them- 
felves properly. 

‘Fourthly, From this obftru€tion (1. 2. 3.) to the free 
and equal diftribution of the fluids, fome ftop muft be put.to 
the fucceeding blood: this again will be communicated to.that 
which follows; and fo on, till fo much as cannot  pafs - the 
conftrifted yeffels, is made torecoil, by an inverted fort.of cir- 
culation, on thofe that have not undergone any unnatural con- 
traGtions, or on thofe that are leaft able to refift its weight and 
impulfe. Theoverplus will, therefore, fall chiefly on, fuch 
veffels as are naturally weak, or on thofe: that are not fupported 
by furrounding mufcles: and we accordingly find, that: thoie 
of the vifcera and brain, are always overcharged -in. fevers, ‘if 
_ nothing happens to vent the redundance, which elfe-muft enfue 
in them. 

‘ Fifthly, Under circumftances like thofe»(4.):the veffels 
that are thus too much diftended, cannot‘clear themfelves..of 
this. additional’quantity of the blood: partly, because they 
ave fo ftretched*thereby, that they have not the power to.com- 
plete their fyftoles; but chiefly, becaufe the-veflels. in. “other 
parts are not at prefent in ere to receive thew full Propor~ 


tions of the fluids, 
: Sixthly, 
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* Sixthly, ‘When..things have come to that pafs.{5.),° fap= 
foung the fpafm. ftill gaining, and urging the fluids yet more. 
into the internal and fuperiour parts, the patient’s ftrength be- 
ing at the fame tiure greatly fpent, the blood will then be com- 
pelled to retire within a narrow compafs; and, at laft, being 
moltly collected.in, the brain, lungs, and large veffels near the 
heart, the {mall arteries in the outward and extreme parts fhut 
themfelves up; the arms and legs lofe their heat, and the 
mufcular flefa feels hard. . The aortas no longer receive the 
blood freely from.the heart; this organ can admit but little 
trom the vena, cava. and pulmonaris ; and the lungs alfo, being 
already overfilled,; receive only a {mall quantity from the heart, 
But, here let-us ftop.! for to thofe who.are much weakened, 
the laft hour cannot be now far off. Nay, when the like 
fymptoms happen to them who enjoyed a good thare of ftrength 
but an hour before, death muft foon enfue, if they cannot be 
fpeedily relieved. They, therefore, who are cut off by acute. 
difeafes,. may.with truth be faid to die a violent death: for 
the aétions of thofe organs on which life depends, are ftopped, 
and as it were overwhelmed. by this exceflive accumulation of 
the fluids in them, the veffels in other parts being very gene- 
rally clofed at fuch times; fo that the patients yield as victims 
to. the vehemence of .the fymptoms, rather than becaufe their 
bodies are drained-of the refources of life. For in thofe dif- 
tempers that prove mortal in. a few days, a fufficient quantity 
of fluids oftentimes remains to the laft gafp to continue life, 
were the,veficis. but ina condition to circulate them regularly, 
On the a hanJ, when any perfon finks under a hemorrhage, 
cholera, purging, fpitting, or other fudden or flow difcharges, 
the body is, in, the end, fo deprived of its juices, that a fufh-, 
ciency, of them is not left to fill the remote finall veffels ; which, 
for want of the ufual refiftance.to their contraiblenefs, and 
becaufe the projectile force of the heart is then very finall, thut. 
themfelves up to, their axes.’ 

After all that-can be urged concerning the immediate pro- 
duction of continued and inflammatory fevers, the idea of their. 
origin is ftill involved in much perplexity ; and whether we 
feek for it in the tenfity of the folids, or fuppofe it to be engen- 
dered in the fluids, perhaps the caufe of a fpafmodic conftric. 
tion is equally unaccountable withthe effeéts - of -retained per- 
fpiration. We .are certain from phyfiology, that this fpafm. 
muft proceed from.an .irritation of the -nervous fyftem ; but 
whether the morbid. matter exciting it be the product of any 
fufpenfion of the. general laws of the animal economy, or en- 
tirely adventitious, may-be a fubje& of much difpute. How. 
ever, provided we can clearly afcertain the curative indigations, 
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of difeafes,: it:is of little moment. that“we penetrate” into the 
mylteries of fpeculative: {cience, ‘and diveft the proximate: ‘Caufes 
ee: that veil of obfcurity, which’ nature féems to Have thrown 


‘around theultimate pene pis of nannies as the bounds: of 


, human inveftigation.. - 
In the third: chapter, the. author ailvenees to the laft® ind 


‘moft important part of -his: fabje&, which’ is the cure of cont 
‘mon, continued, and ‘inflammatory fevers;' where the indica- 
‘tions, and method of cure dire&ted,*are conformable to the 
‘opinion he maintains of the caufe of thefe diforders, and pu 
‘ing is affirmed to be more univerfally- expedient than ‘ bleeding. 
‘With. the reafons and teftimony of this uncommon practice, 
we. beg leave ‘to: se our potas in = author’s own 
words, a 
© © Thave for a long time thought, that; among the variety 
‘of diftempers to which we’ are liable, fevers, in particular, 
have been. divided into. too niany*elafies : nor are the ways’ of 
treating them lefs diverfified.: It might ‘have been meant by 
this thew of exaatnefs, ‘to leave us as little«room'as poffible'td 
miftake one difeafe for another ; but, in my Opinion, that énd 
had been better anfwered by fewer: principles, well definéd. 
For experierice hath: convinced me, that it matters not much, 
under what fo:ms feveral acute diforders. appear, ‘or whatever 
be the ages or. conftitutions of the patients (when no’ patti 
cular acrimony prevails), provided the complaints 'agrés’in 
fome. circumftances with others that are commonly believed to 
be of very different natures; for no reaforr that I can’ perceive, 
but becaufe fome fymptoms fall more‘on one part than ‘another. 
Hefice the difeafe hath fome name which fuits well enough if 
converfation; but it fhould not be thence inferred,’ that any 
material difference ought always to be made in the manner of 
curing it, more efpecially: at its: firft attack. For if ‘it* be 
granted, that a fpafmodic contraction’ of the arteries is the , 
immediate caufe of fevers, and that the fymptoms which hap- 
pen in the courfes of thofe diftempers, are owing as it were’ to 
an. inverted or irregular circulation of the blood, what hath 
juft now been faid, will not appear chimerical; more efpé= 
cially when it is: applied to fuch feverith complaints as attack 
thofe, who but .a few hours before were in health. . 

© It would be needlefs to give many inftances of a method 
I have for many years ufed with. fuccefS to: remove common, 
continued, or inflammatory fevers, within the firft ‘or fecond 
day, when they..were not attended with’ a purging, which © 
happens but feldom in the latter fort. But, for an example; 
let us:fuppofe a ftrong man to be attacked with a pleurify; 
though this be as dangerous:and diftreffing.a malady,’ as al- 
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wok, any we. are econ pra Posse a few. he 
by,,.purging. and {weating, .if the po a but 
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andthe patient be properly Psi Nor . will. 1] 
fon, why this management fhould have fo, goed d_ effects, 
fecret.to.thofe, who recolleé& what hath eles faid on the 
ftriétions of the external veffels, mei oon 

occafion within > which, being only effects of the former, are 
more direétly abated by purging, than any. other, evacuation 
that can be made; and, therefore, whatever, inflammation. or, 
obftrugtion. might have enfued from the. prefent. diftended 
condition of the internal. veffels, will be. prevented by thofe 
means,, For great repeated revulfions being thus magie,. as. it 
were immediately from, thofe parts, they will be relieved, -in 
proportion, of the overcharges they fuftained, by every loofe 
ftool.. And, as the like effeéts extend to all. thofe veffels in 
which any degree of plethora took place, and eyen to the heart 
and.lungs, each muft then a& with more power, fo as not only 
to clear themfelves of whatever plenitude might ftill remain, in 
them; but alfo, by communicating. a brifker impulfe .to the 
blood. itfelf, the {mall contrafted arteries will thereby. be dilated 
by degrees.. Farther, to mfure the patient’s fweating, hot 
bricks ought to be laid at a convenient diftance from the feet 
and legs,, to aflift, in taking off the. unnatural contra@ions, 
that we fuppofed were itrongeft thereabouts, by the kindly 
warmth they give thofe parts. The effet of this.treatment,is 
fach,.that, after the perfon. hath had fome large ftools, ‘and 
fweated plentifully. at the fame:time,. the pulfe, which. began 
to foften and fill, on the fecretions being freely promoted.ia 
the; abdominal. vifcera, will foon become flow and-natural (a 
proof,that the fpafm is removed) and. ‘the blood be circulated 
regularly ; which is all.that was required for the cure. ee 
‘ This is my common way of reafoning on the good effeéts 
of purging and dweating in the early, -ftages: of. fevers: .but 
whether L argue rightly..or not,. the, advantages of.fuch treat- 
ment havé been configmed to, me. by. thoufands. of .inftances. 
‘Lo be diligent im obferving. what. the fame. difeafe conftantly 
requires to remove it; in-the.moft {peedy. and effe€tual manner, 
and: perfe& our judgments therein, with all the certainty that 
experience and the nature of things will allow, is, in my opi- 
nion, the only true way to eftablith a.rational theory. and 
fuccefsful praétice ».as-both: would then depend.on: fuch. fixed 
principles as. muft abide:the teft. Whether I have. fucceeded 
either way, is left to others to determine: but this I may be 
allowed to fay, that,the above theory feems to. juftify. the prac- 
tice, as,this does the-former. Kor, beyond all doubt, had: not 
the: veffels. within been too much filled: to have increafed the 
excretions 
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plentiful ftools, ‘it meft have had confequences of the méftdan~ 
gerous natufe: and, on the other hand, had’not the outward. 
parts Been tod tiuch braced or conftri€ted, then, furely, ‘to 
have brought on profule fweats by relaxing them ftill more had 
been, equally ‘petniicions, _ 

‘ When I fitft began to ufe this method fome ditappotat ‘ 
ments happened, from ty not-attending to that material cir- 
cumffance of .raifing and keeping up a proper ‘heat in the legs, 
and feet; and guarding the other ‘parts of the -body from cold 
air, more efpecially: daring the winter : thé neteffity for which 
did not then, occur, though it was altogether confiftent with, 
the notion of a fpafinddie conftriftion. But after care was: 
taken that way, féw patierits miffed of relief, unlefs they them- 
felves or their attendants thought it unneceflary to comply with 
fuch feemingly trifling injundions. 

“* That the patients may not be obliged to. get up, a warm 
bed-pan muft always be cafefully conveyed to them under the. 
bed-cloaths ;- and’ their drink and nourifhment thould: be given, 
either with a child’s ‘feeding-boat, or through the {pout of a. 
tea-pot, as they he covered: befides, when the bricks begin to 
feel cold they thould be removed, ‘and hot ones put -in their 
places, folong as ‘may be neceflary. Though the fever, toge+ 
ther with the painful fymptoms, will undoubtedly be abated 
by thof mearis, yet they may not entirely ceafe on this firft 
trial. In that cafe. the medicine muft be repeated, and the 
diftharges promoted more brifkly, unlefs the patient be already 
very weak: but he muft be fo in an extreme degree, to detef 
us froin attempting his relief at once by purging and fweating, 
rather than faffer an expectoration to come on in a pleurify or 
peripneumony : for at belt that givés only a chance to recover. 
-* Pmuftoblerve, that it is not always’ntcéffary to répeat_the 
laxative,’ thougl the fymptoms be not wholly removed, ‘pro- 
vided the acute ‘are abated. It’ may be fufficient to mix 
fomé effence of antimony and fagar, with'a deco€tion of poppy- 
heads atid ‘anhifeeds in water, and to give the patient a com- 
mon fpoonful‘of it every half-hour or feldomer (according to 
the cafe) till he fweat freely, and the fever and eae eee 
Ai dry tickling cough is fgmetimes troublefome for a few days 
after thé difeafe' is‘ pretty well-over: ‘To allay this; ler fome 
of the ‘infpiffated juice of liquorice be diffolved in the decoéion 
of poppies, then a little of the: beft olive-oil, incorporated with 
the mucilage of gum-arabic, be properly mixed with it, and a 
fpoonful’ at a ‘time be'given, as may be" receffary.” 

It is. proper to remark, that the dbfervations contained in 
um ey were made in South Carolitia,* where the a 
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of the inhabitants may naturally be fuppofed' to be more rev 
laxed than in® colder clitnates, and blood letting * is" of confe- 
quénte Jefs neceflary: ‘but whether, even in countries more: 
diftant from the equator, the’ general’ procefs here direfed: 
might not prove of advantage under fuitable reftritions, at 
leaft in particular circumftances, future obfervations' metic 
evinee, 

“Prom ‘the principles, however, on which the whole: of this 
practice is founded, it would appear, that the method of-cure’ 
here direéted is rather palliative than radical, and éaléulated 
more to abate. the fever, than-extirpate.the caufe. which pro- 
diiéed it: - But-as of the nature ofthat ‘caufe we are ftill at'a 
16fs* to determing, it may be reckoned: ‘fufficient” for? human: 
happinefs, that we know how to obviate its effects. We ‘muft, 
therefore, allow this author to have the merit of  fuggefting: 
fach an idea of the nature and cure of continued and inflam- 
matory fevers, as, if juft and fuccefsful; would indicate a ma- 
terial’ innovation in pbyfical praétice.»Though the motbific 
caufe he affigns had been formerly. maintained as acceflary; no 
curative inference of importance had ever been. derived ‘from it-:: 
and the'pragtice of purging, if not deemed by many-reprehen- 
fible, has hitherto been profecuted with-a caution and timidity, 
that betrayed diffidence in the principles» which: fupported it. 
We fhall only add, that no propenfity could: be wanting to 
adopt the propofal of this author, were it-confirmed that-the 
road he'points out is the footiteps:of age “and nature. 


— —— . —_ 


Vit An. Hiftorical Differtation concerning the Antiquity of the Engh i(l 
Conflitution: 8v0. Pr. 4s, Sandby. ) 


‘HER E.is-no. fabje& fo well fitted, as that of. the pub- 
lication. before.us, for equipping an adventurer in the 
republic of letters. at the very {malleft.expence.. Like a,Mon- 
mouth-fireet falefhap,..we are here prefented with fecond-hand 
cloathing of all kinds, and fome of them, to ufe the, language 
of the trade, not the aworfe for the wear. ‘To fpeak;without a 
eae the labours of Spelman, Craig, Somner,.Bacon, 
Selden, Gibfon, and fcores of other excellent critics, anti- 
quaries, and hiftorians, have at this. day fmoothed the labour 
required in a diflertation on the Eng ‘ith conftitution, and it is 
a.fubje& in, which even, a_late ni hg wha {carcely deferved 
the name of being a. tolerable fcholar,.made. no defpicable 
figure. 
"The original knowledge required. in a.traé of. this: kind, is 
eafily attainable. <A few pafiages of Cefar, Tacitus, Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, and one or two other ancients, (whether 
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drawn. from originals. - or. from. tranflgtions,, does not much, 
{ignify)-ferve-as thetools with which the-writer.is to:fathion.his, 
work.to -hiis own..tafte, ... Moremodetn.authorsy with; a few, 
alterations;.fo as:to. avoid the name.of downright.plagiarifms,, 
form. the.ogpaments ; sand: quotations, be they ever fo thick.or 
mifapplied, either from old or new authorities, are fpecimens 
of the.author’s profound erudition. He enjoys other great ad- 
vanitages.too ;-viz.-the ,goodnefs of \his paper and. print, -the, 
portable .fize of his yolame, and the .neatnefs of his ftile; 
whereas’ the authorities which he borrows from are fuch heavy, 
folios, and the language is fo crabbed, that a.modern reader, 
never fo much.as dreams of confulting them. ‘rid 

. The. firft _part ‘of. this .work confilts of five Biions: and 
treats of the Germans: in general, their property, their political. 
inftitutions, the inhabitants of Britain, and the Saxon.con- 
queft. .. It would.be doing: the author-injuftice not to. acknow- 
ledge, that in this.part,,.and, indeed, through the whole of 
his performance, he. difplays great reading and acquaintance 
with ancient learning. . We are not, ‘however, fond of. giving 
extracts from it, becaufe we difcover nothing in it which is news, 
-ar, if new, that is conclufive, Few readers, except profeft anti- 
quaries; relifh this kind of: ftudy.; and..thefe are no ftrangers 
to all this writer has advanced.; We fhall;,however, quote what 
he fays concerning »the -mtroduétion of the Saxons into Eng- 
land. * Reduced (fays he). to.defpair,, the abje¢ét Brirons 
looked around for a,nation to prote&t them; and, liftening to 
the pufillanimous advice, of. Vortigern, they fent to the Saxons, 
whole fame was at that, time confiderable, who were mighty at | 
fea, accuftomed to war, and unemployed. Hengift and Horfa 
arrive with troops .to their affiftance: they march againftthe 
Pidts. and Scots ; and; obtaining an ealy victory over them, the 
Britons pleafe theimfelves in profpeét with the peace and’ fe- 
curity which they are to enjoy, while guided by the countfels, 
and defended by the arms, of that valiant people. Thefe come 
manders, however, perceiving their negligence and degeneracy, 
and allured by the riches of the foil, ~ and the hopes of, a 
bloadlefs: -conqueft, entertain thoughts of fettling in this ifland.. 
Their countrymen, advertifed: of their defign, reinforce them 
in great bodies ; and, joining with the ‘Pitts and Scots, “they. 
commence | hoftilities. with the Britons. It is. not+ to: our 
purpofe to,give a detail of the fierce wars. which enfued : 
it is. fufficient to remark, that they énded: in. the almoft total. 
extitpation of the Boos, and in the erection of the Saxon, 
heptarchy,, 

“The Saxons bimght along with them into Britain their: 
own, ROME language, and. civil inftitutiens.. Kree in Ger~ 
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many. they renounced-not their independence, when they had 
conquered. © Proud from vitery, and with their fwords in 
their hands; would-they furrender their liberties toa private 
man? Would .temporary -leaders, limited in their powers, 
and unprovided in refources, ever think ‘to. ufurp an sabes 
over warrior:, who-ceonfidered themfelves as their equals, were 
impatient of controul, and attached with devoted zeal to their 
privileges’? or would they find leifure to form refolutions, or 
opportunities to put-them into praétice, gmidft the tumult 
anid confufion of thofe-fierce and bloody wars which their na- 
tions firft waged with the Britons, and then engaged in ameng 
themfelves ? Suffieientlys flattered in Yeading the armies of 
‘their countrymen, the ambition of commanders could as little 
fuggeft fuch defigns, as the liberty of the people could fub- 
mit to them. The-conquerors of Britain seed their inde- 
pendence; and’ this ifland: faw itfelf.again in that free ftate 
i which the Roman arms had diftovered it. 

¢ The fathe firmnefs of charagter, and generofity. of manners, 
which in general diftinguifhed the Germans, were poffefled in 
ary eminent degree by the Saxons ; and while we endeavour to 
unfold their political -inftitutions,- we muft perpetually turn 
our obfervation to that maftesly pigture in which the Roman 
hiftorian has defcribed thefe nations. In the woods of Ger- 
many fhall we find the principles which direéted. the ftate of 
land*in the different:kingdems of Europe ; and there fhall we 
fid the foundation of thofe ranks of ‘men, and of thofe civil 
arrangements, which the barbarians everyswhere. eftablifhed, 
arid which the Rnglith alone have had the good fortune or the 
fpurit to:preferve.’ 

With regard to the abfolute extinGtion of the Britons and 
their: language, it is-an affertion to which. no man. can agree, 
whois ‘in the leaft- converfant with the hiftory or antiquities of 
England. It is the lofs of fyftematic writers, of whom. this 
author is one, to miftake opinions for faés.; and we fhould not 
be furprized to find: ourfelves obliged to review-a work which 
fhall-attempt to prove that the ancient Germans had their laws 
and government from the inhabitants. af Peru, Mexico, and 
Florida, becaufe the Spaniards found them living under con- 
ftitytions pretty fimilar. to thofe of gur anceftors. — 

The fecond part of this work, confifting’ of four feftions, 
treats‘of the origin and progrefs of the feudal polity, of the 
origin and decline of the feudal ceremonies and incidents, and 
of‘ aliediat poffeffions ; and concludes with an application of 
the foregoing theory tq the hiftory of England. Our author 
"18 of opinion that land’was firft the property of nations ; and we 
think he very rationally elucidates the origin of fendal tenures. 
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© One tribe’ (ays he) having “conquered? ‘andther, ‘the térri- 






tories of the ‘vanquifhed ‘aéerued™ to ‘the ‘vittors:: ‘but, unacé 
“quaiited withi'4 private’ property in "ahd, the Chiek or ak war- 
Yiots of the expedition feized* not ‘pofleffions on thisioccafion, 


which might advance Or coritintie their gteatnefs. “Atcuftomed 
to join land with’ a large and correfponding objeét, ‘their ima- 
ginations ‘could only conneé it with ‘comminities: “To what 
end, however, wont they add this new acquifition tothe other 
pofleffions of their ftate? * They défpifed ‘agriculture, atid the 
arts of peace; dnd their own ‘feats’ farnifhed them ‘with more 
territory than’ they enjoyed, or laboured. ‘To retain it; alfo, 
for any length of ‘time, was impoffible’y and -mew Cconquefts; 
and new feats, ‘called them to another quarfer.. Muft they 
drop, then, the laurels they had gathered, and; allowing the 
vanquifh to recruit, receive mothing by their vidtoty ‘but toils 
and loffes 2°’ 
e'Phe café was tritical and preffing ; and they emnbieltet ih 
expedient, the only one fitted to their purpofe, and which atone 
could otcur toa warlike people’ in fuch a fituation: | They 
fuppofed their commuiity to be vefted in‘ the conquered -terri- 
tory, and returned the ufé of it to the vanquifhed,» annexing 
the burthen of affifting them ‘im their wars. And when the 
idea of ‘giving fervicé for Jand Had’ been gradually evolved, 
inferior and feeble nations, nét waiting for the medium of 
conqueft, refigned their lands ‘te a powerful people, ‘teceiving 
them back again with protettion. Hence thofe connettions 
which every-where fabfafted both in Gaal and Germany: » The 
‘ fafety of the vanquifhed, or inferior ftate, made it ready «to 
fubmit‘to this Kind of homage ; and the pride and ambition 
of the viétors, or more powerful people, made them *fond'to 
impofé it. * Thus fervice for land being’ flipulatedon‘one fide, 
and proteétion ‘afforded on the other, the firmeft attachment 
was produced between nations, who, warlike themfelves;-or 
amidft warlike neighbours, were either extending’ their anes of 
defending their territories.” 
__ It would be*tafy to prove thatthe favages of NorthmAthedded 
have to this day*né ‘idea of ‘latid beitig™ the property: of iridi- 
viduals, and that they livein fu¢h a ftate as»this‘writer here 
défcribes ‘before “the  iriftitution of feudal’ tenures! Warli?atl 
due deference to dur atthor,*evety word-hé fays may be-tfue; 
and yet’ his « opinions may “rot getiefally -apply>-even' 'to all 
the German nations, and thof meritioned ‘bythe authority 
te quotes. He feerns Kimfélf to! bé doubtful concerning th¢ 
contitimance or duratioti of the feudal contiedtions«among the 
ftates of Gail ‘and Germarly { afd concerning the maxims by 


whith, under certaig ‘Grcumftati¢es; they’ were® oer ee We 
Gg4 | have 
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have nothing to obje&. to the remaining part of ‘this divifion | 
of the work, except that we cannot ‘difcover any-thing. inJit 
which has not been often faid before. A reader, however, 
who delights in fuch ftudies, and. has no leifure to recur to 
original authorities, may perufe it with pleafare and inftruc- 
tion. 

The third part of this Differtation confifts of fix feétions, 
and treats. of the orders of men in Germany and England 
The fubdivifions of this head are the diftin&tion of ranks, the 
German and Saxon kings, the German and Saxon nobility, the 
allodial proprietors, ceorles, and villains, the German priefts or 
druids, and the Saxon clergy,.: In fpeaking of the German 
and. Saxon kings, the author fays, that * while they remained in 
their woods, the regal dignity was very, rare among the Ger- 
mans. It was not till they had fettled in their conquefts that 
it grew to be univerfal. Their ftates, when they meant to ex- 
tend their arms,: or found it neceflary to defend: their terri- 
tories, fabmitted, in general, to commanders, ‘who renounced 
their-power when peace-was re-eftablifhed. . Generals only fer 
a time, they funk into their former charaéters, when’ the war 
or expedition, to the management of which they had- been 
elected, was concluded; and every .citizem--was- advanced, -in 
his turn, to command the tribe. -But having left their habi- 
tations, the continual wars in which they were engaged, gra- 
titude for fervices performed, and the public .intereft, 
which might be hurt by the contentions of the great,. but 
chiefly the invefting in one perfon the bulk of the conquered 
territory, made them fond to continue their generals for. life ; 
and: thus kings became neceflary members in the governments 
they eftablithed. 

« In this manner Hengift came to be king over the Saxons. 3 
At firft the leader of ‘his people; it was not till fome years 
after his -entry into Britain that he rofe to the royal dignity. 
But neither in their own countries, nor in’ the ‘provinces in 
which they fettled, did the German or Gothic nations annex a 
fupreme dominion to, this, rank... Kings they sefpeéted as. the 
firft magifirates. of the flate.;, but the autharity. poflefied by 
them was natrow and limited. The public intereft was fu- 
perior te every other confideration, and animated the thought 
and diredied the purfuits, of every order of men.’ 

Without entering warmly into the controverfy, we are of 
opinion that the royalty of Hengift and Horfa was of Britifh 
original, and that they took the title of King, becaufe that di- 
ftinétion was moft familiar to the Britons. ‘Matthew of Weft- 
mintter feems to think that Horfa affumed it in the life-time of 
Vortigern, upon his having the province of Kent beftowed™ 
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upon, hia, (4d jannum, 4557, Hdocfus..uero, frater Hangifli, cub. 
Vortigernus Cancia . provintiam contulerat, &F rex a Juis concivibus 
dcebatur,)..,, Our author feems;not to attend to the great, influx ; 
of other German, leaders into England at this time, who.each 
of them, in their, turns, made themfelves kings of the countries 
they invaded; fo that it was natural for Horfa to fecure Kent 
for himéfelf, under the refpetable.title of king. | 

The fourth part. confifts of four. feétions, and concerns. the 
judicial arrangements in Germany and England, and treats, of 
the origin of. juftice, courts, and the forms of preedure, 

The fifth part, contains two fe€tions, treating of the com- 
mons in Germany, and the commons in, England. The author, 
under the Jaft head, feems to be of opinion, that the commons 


~ are of German original, . Into fuch extravagance of thinking 


can.a favourite, fyftem driye,a writer! ‘ We have feen, (fays 
he) that the German nobility obtained a place in the councils 
of their mation, and that. they retained this prerogative. in 
England : we have feen that the, German druids arrogated to, 
themfelves a feat in thofe councils, and.that the Saxon clergy 
were adorned: with this privilege: we have alfo feen that the 
commons in Germany.afiembled in a collective body,. or, by a 
reprefentative : and fhall we’ not conclude, with an, equal pro- 
priety, that the commons in England exerted a legiflative au- 
thority 2? 

. We fhall conclude this article with doing juftice to the la- 
bour ‘beftowed. by the author. upon, his work; though we Rill 
are of opinion, that, he has made no important. difcoveries.in his, 
fubjeét, the materials of which he found ready prepared to his 
hand, through. the many excellent compofitions he has confulted,. 
We think likewife that he has not been critically careful in 
fele&ing fome of the authorities, he has made ufe of ; and that 
it is dangerous’ for a writer who. deals in matters of antiquity, 
to lay any ftrefs upon modern opinions, when they are. founded 
upon evidences to, which he himélf can. have recourfe. 





IX. The Lyric Mufe Revived in Europe; or a Critical Difplay. 
of the Opera'in all its Revolutions. 8v0. Pr, 3s. Davis, 
HOU GH this publication bears great marks of hafte 
and inaccuracy, yet it is compofed of many curious’ 
anecdotes, feleéted from differént writers, both Englifh and 
foreign; concerning the origin, progrefs, and ftate of the Opera 
in Europe... | A facred drama, ‘the fubje&t of which was ‘the 
converfion of St. Paul, gave it birth at ‘Rome,’ in the year 
1480, under the aufpices of catdinal Riatio, nephew’ of pope 


Sixtus the TVth; and 3 it was there exhibited on a moveable 
,  theatrey 
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theatre. Five years after the Venetians adopted the fame en- 
¢tértainment, and introduced another called La Verita 

or Tiuth Brrant, which, according to the aneplaee Cae 
as, was by no, méans deftitute of wit and humour ; but the 
ftile of the mafic in thofe two operas was the fame With that 
made ufe of in divine fervice. Our compiler next makes fe- 
leGtions from differeat. authors upon the powers of mufic and 
poetry; operas, oratorios, church-mufic, minor mufical com- 
pofitions, and, in his tenth chapter, gives us (ffom Antonini, 
Antonictti, with feveral other French, F > and German 
authors) an hiftorical review of the cultivation ‘of mufic thro’ 
the more polifh’d nations; This review muft prove very en- 
tertaining to the lovers of mufic; but the thirteenth and laf 
chapter, which treats of the introduétion. and progrefs of 
Italian operas in England, cannot fail of pleafing an Eng- 


lifh reader. 
* When the Italian opera began firit to {teal into England, 


which was not long after the erecting of the Wap-nasse 
theatre, in the year 1706, it appeared in as rude a difguife, 
and as unlike itfelf as poffible, in a lame, hobbling tranfla- 
tion into our own langnage, with falfe quantities, or metre 
out of méafure, to its original notes, fung by our own un- 
{kilful voices, with graces mifapplied to almoft every fenti- 
ment, and with action lifelefs and/unmeaning through every 


character. 
‘The firft Italian performer that made any diftinguifhed 


figure in it, was Valentini, a truly fenfible finger, at that time, 
but of.a throat’ too weak to fiftain thofe melodions warblings 
for which the fairer fex have fince idolized his fucceffors. 
However; this defe& was {0 well fupplied by his aétion, that 
Iis:bearers bore with the abfardity of his finging his firft part 
of Turnus in Camilla ail in Italian, while every other cha- 
racter was fung and recited to him in Englith, 

« However, the inclination of opr people of quality for fo- 
reign operas having reached the ears of Italy, the credit of 
their. -tafte -drew from thence, without any mote. 
cular invitation; one of their-capital.fingers, the famous gnor 
Cavaliero Nicolini; after whale arravah #he frit epera exhibited 
was Pyrrhus.:; + 
. © Subfcriptions, at that Fhtod were: not extended, as of late, 
to the whole feafon, , but were. limited to. the | firft fix days only 
ef anew opeta. The-chief performers. in Pyrrhus were Ni- 
eolini,- Valentinis. and: Mrs., Tofts;,and for the inferior parts 
the beft that could be, then found, 


. ¢ Whateyer. praifes, may have been given t to the moft. famous 


-yoices that have been heard fince Nicolini ; upon the whole, 
I cannot 
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¢ cannot but come into the” opinion ‘that “fill prevails among 
feveral perfons of condition, who ate able'to’ give @ reafon’ for 
their liking, that no finger, fitce’His time, has fo juftly, and 
gracefully acquitted himéelf, in whatever charaéter he appeared, 
as Nicolini. te, of 

¢ At moft, the difference betweett Him and, the greateft 
favourite of the tadies, Farinelli, amounted but to this, that 
he might fometimes more exquifitely furprize us ; but Nicolinf 
(by pleafing the ‘¢ye as well’ as the ear)’ filled us ‘with’a more 
various and rational delight. Whether in this ‘excellence ‘he 
has fince had any competitor, let us endeavour to judge from 
what the critical cenfor of Great-Britain fays of him in the 
Tatler, viz, os | 
~ # Nicolini féts off the charaéter he bears in ah opera by 
his aftion; as much as he does the words of it by his’ voice ; 
every lib and figure contributes to the part he aéts, infomuch 
that‘a deaf’ mah might go along with him in the feni of it, 
There is f{earce a beautift'l pofture in an old ftatue,; which he 
does: not’ plant ‘himfelf in, as the different circumftarices of 
the ftory give occafion for it.’ He performs the moft ordinary 
aétion in a manner fuitable ‘to the greatnefs of his charatter, 
and fliews the’ prince even in the’ giving of 2 letter, or dif- 
patching of a meffage, &c.”" a 

‘ His voice, at the firft time of being among us, (for he 
made us a fecond vifit when it was impaired) had all thatitronp 
clear fweetnefé'of tone fo ‘lately aditiired “in Senéfino’y ‘a blind 
man could fcgrtely have diftinguithed them; but in volubility 
of throat the farmer had much the fuperiority. This foexcellent 
performer’s agreement was for eight hundred guineas for the 
year, which is but an eighth part more than ‘half the fim 
that has fince' been given to ‘feveral ‘that could<never totally 
furpafs him. ° | es r rwerws 

‘ The confequence of which is,. thatthe loffes by’ opéras, 
for feveral feafons, to the end of the year 2738) were fo 
great, that thofé gentlemen of quality; who laft undertook 
the dire€tion of them, found: it’ ridiculous ‘any longer to enter- 
tain’ the’ public at fo extravagant-an expence, while no: one 
particular perfon ‘thought himéelf obliged bydt "o>! 

‘ Mrs. Tofts, who took her firft grounds of mufie here ‘in her 
own native cottitry, before’ the*Italian tafte had fo highly pre- 
yailed, ‘was'then not an adept init? yet whatever defe& the 
fathion&bly-ficiful might find in her mantier, the ‘had; in the. 
general ‘fenfe of her fpe€tators, charms that’ few of ‘the ‘moft 
learned fingers ever atrive ati ‘The beauty’of her fine-pro- 
portioned figure, "and ‘exquifitely filver-toned voice, with that 
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peculiar rapid fweetnefs of her throat, were persian not to 
bei im itated by art.orlabour, ..° . |: " 
/alentini, though, he; was every-way infuse to. Nicolini 
yet as he had the advantage of giving us our: irft.imprefiions 
of a good opera finger, had {till his admirers, and was’ of 
great fervice in being fo kkilful a fecond tochis faperior. Three 
fuch excellent performers at once, in the fameskind . of »enters 
tainment, England, till this time, had never'feen. © 

‘ Senefino Jong flourished in univerfal efteem,here ;:.and the 
two celebrated opera heroines of Italy, Fauftina-anid. Cuzzoni, 
were fo extravagantly admired in this country, as to caufe moft 
violent parties. for the afcertaining which of the* two deferved 
a preference. 

‘ Since the above-mentioned..famous: vocal snitcencey! the 
finger who has ‘Been the moft univerfally admired, -by-all ranks 
of {pegtators was the celebrated Manzoli,. in ithe: year 1764. 
From what he declared at his exhibiting on the:firftnight, an 
opportunity prefents itfelf of making a parallel of the beha- 
wiour of the Italian and Englifh audiences,» much: to. the - 
vantage and honour of the latter. 

* In the chara&er of Ezio, .he was.drawn ina trinimpial car 
on the ftage, The emotion in, his features was vifible to! moft 
of the fpectators. When-he defcended from :the car-on the 
fiage, his feet were obferved to totter, on reflecting, no doubt, 
that he was. going tc take his trial before a «rational and at- 
tentive aflembly, where a Nicolini, a Senefino, a. Farinelli, 
had difplay ed, their. amazing talents. However, the pre-en- 
couraging plaugit’« of the {peétators foon recovered him. He 
f{poke—it.was..a general; filence.; she fags was all rapture 
gnd iMonidyment 

« On, coming , Ce the ftage, he declared to.thofe near him, 
that a treatment fo polite, and fo different from what - he had 
heen accuftomed to -in.Jtaly, threw him into a» greater con- 
fufion than he, had, ever known before. . He grew yupon the 
audience every: aét, and continued an objeft of the.public ad- 
miration through the, whole feafon ; nay, was. applauded with 
as mor nee rapturous. emotion on the laft night as.on the firtt. , 

nger like Guarducei may be, thought more adapted for 
the cae pathetic, infinuating tenderneis, or elegiac ftrains ; 
but fuch a commanding power, fuch an epic trumpet of voice 
as that of Manzoli, to infpirit and, amaze.the human faculties, 
can be but rarely found, perbaps,not twiee,in.a;century,’ . 

As this .performance.is almoft entirely a: compilation from 
approved authors,.we , fhall only obferve, .that it muft prone 
entertaining, to ‘the lovers of mufic, if they are not profound 
¢ritics.in the profeffion. 
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F al thé parts of ratte nition, ‘zoology, Hide Wfticht 
| teeats of dnimals; may juftly be’ reckoned ft se 


rious ‘and inftruGive. It not’ ‘Ortly. aitiafes* the gee 
with am infinite variety of ‘objé&s;“but “dffords the moft incon- 
teftible arguments inv favour of ‘rational ‘relig OP i6m we 
fame (ource; likewitd,' thie*feience of “medftine' has? 4&G ire? 
great improvement, refpeéting the illuftration of the laws the 
gimal' ceconomy, “Fhe 'ftudy' of natate? however, ‘Dotwith- 
ftanding alk eee and advantages attetiding it, has been 
fo\impérfe€ly' cultivated, on account’ of the imitenfe extent’ of 
the fubje&) that’ no accurate ‘aridcomplete: fyftem of natural 
hiftory ‘has hitherto ever been produced. , 

‘The: treatife: now! before ais if amore corre& edition “of a 
work formerly publithed‘under'thé fame title; and-contains the 
natural: ‘hiftory ~ the quadrupédsand birds? of Great, Britain 
and Ireland, compiled “frotti-other writers and the: information 
of friends. The author has adopted in - general’ fhe fyftem’ or 
Ray ; but wherever: that "great naturalift was’ miftaken in the 
arrangement Of animals, “he folldws the method of M. Briffon. 
As a fpecimen of the mannerin» which this “peffortharice is 
written, we have inferted:the article’on the bat. 

‘ This fingular animal was'placed by Pliny,«Gefter,’ Aldro. 
vandus, and-fome other naturalifts, ‘among the birds : the did 
not confider, that it-»wanted every’ charafterof' that order of 
animals, €xceptithe power of flying: if the irregular, uncer- 
tain, and jerking motion of. the bat: im-the-air;> cam merit the 
name of flight. ..No birds .whatfoever are furnifhed' with teeth} 
or bring forth theic-young alive; and: fuckle them ¢ were. other 
notes wanting, thefe would be. fixficient to. yoaget meter the 
bat is a quadruped. re 

‘ The fpecies now deftribed, is the tirget of the two kinds 
found in England; and the moft- common: the “ufual tength 
ef it, is about two inches and. a half: the extent of the fore- 
legs nine inches. ° , 

‘ The members that are ufyally called the wi 
nothing more-than the four interior ‘toes of the 76 kw ti 
duced to a great ‘length, and conneéted by a thin’ ‘aienibfane ; ; 
which extends alfo to the hind legs; and from “them ‘to the 
tail: the firft-toe is quite loofé, ‘and ferves ‘as a heel, when the 
bat walks ;:or as a hooky when it: would adhere‘to any thing. 
The hindi feet.are.difengaged' from the membrané;" and divided 
into five toes, farnithed :with pretty ftrong claws. "The mem- 
branes are of a dufky colour: the body isicovéretl* with {hort 
fur, 
6 
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fus, of a-moufe-colour,. tinged ‘with red. * The ae we ve? 
fmall: the ears like-thofé of the moufes’’\ ~~ 

‘ This fpecies of bat is wery oininicn $a Eigtaind 2 je makes 
its firft early in the fummer, and begins its ‘flight 
in the dutk of the evening: it principally frequents the.fides of 
ai pg FY * walks; and is alfo frequently ob- 


ferved to 
of gnats : thefe-are not its only food 3 for it.will. 
eat meat of any kind that i happens to find hanging up, in 4 
The bat brings only. two young st & time; which it 
Py Mena art placed on the breaft, like thofe of the 
human race: for this reafon, Linnzus has clafied this animal 
in the fame order with mankind; and has honoured both with 
the common title of Primass, or-the chiefs of the creation. 

“ Towards the latter end of fummer,; the bat retires into 
caves,, ruined buildings, the roofé of houfes, or hollow trees ; 
where it remains the whole winter, in a ftate of ination; fuf- 

nded by the hind feet, and clofely wrapped up in the mem- 
sabe of the fore-feet. : - 

‘ The voice. of the bat is fomewhat like that of the moufe 3 
but very low, and weak. Ovid takes notice both of that, and 
the derivation of its Latin name. . 

Lucemque perofa 
Node volante, feroque tenent a vefpere nomen. 
Minimam pro corpore vocem 
Emittunt peraguntque levi ftridore querelas. 
; Met. lib. iv. 10.’ 

This work “gontaining nothing of the anatomy of animals, 
it is of little importance to the more curious and inquifitive 
naturalift; bet will undoubtedly be ufeful to thofe who would 
acquire fuck a knowledge of the Britith quadrupeds and birds, 


as to finguith their genera. 
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11. Light Summer Reading for Ladies: or, the Hiftory. of Bay 
Lucy Fenton, Three Vols, Small Sve, Pr.7s. 6d. Ros 
binfon axd Roberts. 

VEO UGH the author of this Novel terms it Light Seals 
mer Reading, yet the reader is not to imagine it is either 
lighter. or-flighter than many of the fame kind which we have 
reviewed feantélonne with no unfavourable yes and in many 


refpe&ts, itis faperior to: moft, 
The 
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‘The heroine of the piece.is a lady, Lucy. Fentony’a young: 
‘woman of quality, who, through diffipation, natural ‘levity, 
and education, is.jgnorant that the has.a heart.» . The hero‘is ‘a 
Mr,. Belair, who ds, perbapes, too; fenfible: he: hass;one)!‘but’ 
miftakes, its. They falk.in Jove: with eachother’ at: | 
ale, ‘Bn alarm of fire happems.: The Wersine,” | 
we may. be fy > refcued .by, -her ‘hero ;-andrthe-ftrvite te’ | 
ifes fome, tender emotions:in her breaft. 1° risay 
. pales, however, into’ the very wort file: df: | 
coquetry 5 for her virtue is untainted, her love is. violent, "her | 
unbounded, and-her conduct provoking toward? the 
¢ loved, for a courfe. of fome months. » She roves fromm 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ 







sis and her, whole ftudy isthow:to teazeBek ° 

he fe ce fo well, that he entertains-thoughts 

off, his -paflion, and..fixing: his heart upon -Mifs 

hr ‘i a lady, who lived with Jady ‘beey: as’a 
companion. and friend; .. Her. Jadythip’s arts again allure hint ‘to 
her vices but het.,airs throw him. into: @ freth: pet. ‘Again= | 
he is reclaimed, and again he is. difguited.. Acduelis fougties ! 
tears, faintings, and a thouwfand violences enfue-on her fide ;- | 
but. at laft Bellair fettles into a..calm refolution. of never: fecing 
her. more; and, to prove how welk it is founded, he fends héer i 
pidture back in difdain. Lady Luey,: whem the finds tertover | 
is in earneft, takes on hugely, .as.the faying is ; the even be- 
comes frantic; and at laft falls. into.a hedtic, confimptivé, or 
any, diforder,. the reader pleafes to. fix,on as the effe& of de- | 
{pairing love and difagrecable reflections. upon her-thoaghtle(s, | 
ungrateful conduct. Bellair is likewife in very doleful dumps 5 i 
he, however, conceals them from, his miftrefs,. and. fadlc ‘ab- ! 
fence a moft fovereign remedy. i 
When he thinks his cure is almoft. ‘completed, rome Cal i 
towards London ; but one day, riding from Richmendonsthe 
Aéton road, he fees a lady fainting, and fupported-by.another, 
ata garden door. This was no other than his own. dearee, who, i 

when her cafe appeared to be dangerous, had been-perfuaded \ 
to take country lodgings ; and having juft recoveréd ftrength | 
enough to crawl the length of her. garden, was furprifed at feeing i 
the caufé of all ber pain. He catches her in his arms; and. the | 
reader need not he. informed, ‘that, by his: tendé¥ “afRbittias, | 
fhe recovers her health, while he relapfés into his former'p | 
fion. Lady Lucy comes out, however, fo’ piire’ frotiY the | 
furnace of affliction, that fhe is quite, a;new woman’! Bellait. is | 
joined to her in matrimony ; and. they; are now, for aught we i 
know, the happy parents of half.adozen chopping. boys. and | 
girls. , 
' 





Conneéted with the above hiftory i is that of Sir Charles Lyschie; 
ley, Bellair’s friend, who, after making the tour of Europe, 
returns | 
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-returns to England with the lovely Mifs' Adelaide Dingley, 
whofe father, when dying abroad; had “bequeathed her t6 his 

care, but without a fhilling of money. © The*author has, with 
a judgment uncommon ..to’ modern novel-writers,- introduced 
“this amour as a contraft to that between Bellair and lady Lucy, 
of whofe character Adelaide’s is the reverfe.-  AlleSir-Charles’s 
ndence for fortune is upon a rich uncle,: who thréatens to 

difinherit him, if he will not marry alady of his chufing. ~The 
‘thought of this is worfe than death to his nephew, who ‘is paf- 
fionately fond of Adelaide, as fhe is with him; but her ihno- 
cence is fuch, and her education had been fo pure, that fhe did 
not know that the fentiments fhe entertained for her guardian 
arofe from love. Sir Charles opens his diftreffes to his friend and 
correfpondent, Bellair, who, unknown to him, prevails upon 
his friends to procure Sir Charles a genteel place at court. 
We cannot entertain a doubt that this ftate of independency 
upon his uncle enables him to marry his Adelaide; and that 
the uncle, upon feeing her, falls half in love with her himfelf ; 
fo that this amour likewife terminates happily. 

Though we could have wifhed Sir Charles and Adelaide had 
been the capital charaéters of this piece, yet we cannot refufe 
our author the merit of being a good draughtfman, and colour- 
ing after the life, unlefs the complexion of lady Lucy’s co~ 
quetry fhould be thought a little too high and overcharged. 

e fhall conclude in the old licencing ftile, that the compofi- 
tion is ingenious and inftrudtive, continens nibil repugnant bonis 
moribus; but that, on the contrary, it may 4 a’ prelervative 


again{t female levity and diffipation, 


12. The Adventures of Qxymel Claffic, Bip once an Oxford 
Scholar. In Two Vols, izmo, Pr. 6s. Flexney. 


We may term this produétion a literary embrio, in which 
we can perceive, with the ‘help of intellectual optics, that the 
author intended his hero to be a man of wit, learning, hu- 
mour, and courage; but at the fame time, ‘by a not very un- 
eommon abortion, or rather impotence of genius, he turns out 
* be a dull; ignorant, ftupid, cowardly coxcomb, whofe hif- 

tory contains a jumble of heavy, infipid, unmeaning,; and un- 
finithied adventures, which we fhall confign te the = they 


defetve. 


13. The Happy Extravagant : or Memoirs of Charles Chirville 
Efy. InTwoVols. t2mo. Pr, 6s. Noble, 


This isa colle&tion of common-place adventures, dnnetanl 2 
charaéters, and abfurd events, tacked together, without tafte, 


method, orjudgment. ~ — . 
» 14. M:f- 
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14, Mifsllansous Poems, by Blizabeth Rolt, of Chefham fa Bucks. 


Small 8v0. “Pr. 1s. fewed. "Turpin. 


The author informs us, that thefe Poems are the produc- 
tions of pure nature, without the help of education ;. that they 
were written at firft with a defign to amufe, or to keep herfelf 
out of farther mifchief ; and that they are now publifhed at the 
requeft of fome of her acquaintance.—The following lines. will 
ferve not only as a fpecimen of her poetical abilities, but as an 
apology for het deficiencies in point of accuracy and elegange, . 


‘ Excufe, dear lady, what I rudely fay, 
If ftom the rules of fenfe I widely ftray ; 
And grant your pardon to thefe rural lines, 
Forgive the bard wherein no learning fhines.— 
I boaft no genius, nor my artlefs quill 
Has no ambitious claims to lofty fkiil,’ 
Thefe lines are indeed unpoetical and. ungrammatical ; but 
then, todo the fair author juftice, we muft acknowledge, that 
there are better verfes than thefe in the prefent colleétion; 


15. The Soliloquy, a, Poem, occafioned by a late Deciffom 4i0, 
: Pr, 6d. .Richardfon and.Urquhart. 


_ The laft words in the title of this poem refer to the decifion 
of a celebrated caufe.in Scotland. The reader is to imagine, 
that thefe are the moral.and philofophic reflections of Mr, D, 
on that unfortunate event. i 
' ‘The fentiments which are here fuggefted cannot fail of in 
terefting the affeflions of the benevolent reader. The 
is tolerable ; the condué of the piece decent and‘ inoffenfiye, 


16. Amn Eleg y wrote under a Gallows, With a Preface concerning 
the Nature of Elegy. 40. Pr 6d. Richardfon and Urquhart. 


“This is no mean imitation of Gray’s Chutch-Yard Elegy ; 
but written in ridicule of that celebrated performance. 


17s Things as they: Are. 4t0. » Pr. 1s, Bingley. 
This is a wretched: collection of doggrel rhimes by a red-het 
anti-caledonian friend of Mr. Wilkes. He condemns all the 
Scotch to drudge like affes, 


‘ While he, the fav’rite of Apotto, 
>. Shall ride on. Pecasus and bella P 


We fuppofe our readers will not expe& any farther quotation 
from this defpicable performance. i 
Vor. XXV. June, 1768. Hh 18. Reasons 
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18. Reajfons for an Augmentation of the Army on the Irith Efablifou 
ment. $vo. Pr.is. Becket. ce 

This-very fenfible writer has done fervice to. his country, be 
it either-Irith or Britith, in ftating the true reafons of the ap- 
plication for an increafe of the army in Ireland. The chief, 
which we think an unanfwerable one, is the vaft extenfion of 
our territories abroad, which fince the laft peace has fo greatly 
increafed the number of our forts and garrifons, that it a 
pears by a review of the army, as it is at prefent ftationed, 
that near half of our troops are conftantly employed upon that 
fervice. ; 

This writer concludes his pamphlet in the following re- 
markable nranner :—* Let thofe-who fo movingly plead our 
incapacity to affift his Majefty with any farther fupplies at this 
time, remember, that when they. were firft called upon to 
fupport this meafure, if they had ‘not been fo. profufe.in their 
grants te undertakings of a lefs public nature, they would not 
have rendered their country. incapable (if fo it is) to have 
fpared fo {mall a fum as was required for its own fecurity.’ 

We venture to recommend this pamphlet.as. being compofed 
with precifion, elegance, and moderation. 


¥9. The Foundation of Britith Liberty; proving the indifputable 
Right of every Englifhman ‘to the common Laws of the Land, 
for the Protection of bis Perfon and Property. v0. Pr. 6d. Peat, 


This is a collection of hackneyed law quotations to prove 
that every Englifhman has a right to his liberty, or his writ 
of Habeas Corpus, and /guints at fome late proceedings by at- 
tachments. | 
20; The Liberty of the Subje®, and Dignity of the Crown, main- 

tained and fecured without the Application of a military, uncon- 

fritutional Force, or the Tyranny of any inconfiderate Miniffer. 
* ‘Supported by the Opinion of a Lord High Chancellor of England, 
Inferibid to Sir Richard Perrot, Bart. Sve. Pr.15.6d. Kearfly. 


There is nothing new in this pamphlet, the chief tendency 
of which feems to be a panegyric upon a very worthy ma- 
giftrate,"Who needs no fuch recommendation for conduéting 
criminals to the gallows without the aid of military power, 


21. Te Englifhman Deceiwed; a Political Piece ; wherein fome 
awery important Secrets of State are briefly recited, and offered 10 

. the Confideratign of the Public. Bue. Pr. Ls. Kearfly,. 
Not a fingle fecret from beginning to end; the whole, being 

the production of fome furious Antigallican, and ftitched up 


40 
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in the form of a pamphlet, from the moft vulgar hackneyed 
materials. . vor SRA fae 


22. A Seriausand Friendly Addrefy to the People with regard to’ 
the Caufis of thtir prefent Complaints, By a Tradsfnan, Sup, 
Pr. ti, Nitoll. 
This publication ferves only t6 prove, that the enemies of 
Mr. Wilkes may be as ferioufly impertinent, and a3 folemnly 
dull, as his friends. — | 


23. An Addrifs to the Publics wherein the Condu& of Mr. Witkes 
is candidly and impartially confidered, and fome Matters brought 
to Light that have been bitherto concealed. Folio. Pr. 6d. 
Pearch, : 
This flimfy Addrefs is levelled againft Mr. Wilkes, though 

we think the perfonality and rancour it contains may do him 

fervice. How can it injure the repatation of that gentleman, 
if he even follicited the ‘government of Canada? and where’ is 
the man, in his fphere of life, who has not, at fome time or- 

other, entered into-foolifh clubs and conneétions ? . 


24. A Letter to the Author of the Notth-Briton ; occafoned by rhe 
Publication of a Lester to Lord Mansfield in the Fiftieth, Number 
of that Paper. By @ Barrifier of the Middle Temple. . Sve. 

Pr. is. Nicoll. 

This very officious Barrifter pretends to bring precedents to 
juftify certain proceedings, particularly the amending, the re- 
cord in the cafe of Mr. Wilkes ; and we think he fully vin- 
dicates the court of King’s-bench for. not admitting him to 


bail. . 2 


‘25. The Loyal Speech of Paul, a Parifo-clerbs with the Motion be 
made againfi Mr. John, Periwincle;. ix ¢ Meeting of the Robin- 
Hood. Society, on Monday sb¢ 16th of May, 1768, . ato. 
Pr, 64. Wilkie. CPi st | 

~ "Phis fpeech is written with an air as, ifsit hady matatis-mu- 

tandis, been. pronounced in a more refpectable  afferably than 

that of the Robin-Hood Society. We think the publithéng it at 
this time is ungenerous, after Mr. Wilkes has foidecently com- 
plied with his a gua , o he is quiet in fuffering the 
fentence promounce upofi his defence ; and while the fermes 

among his followers feems to fubfide, efits 5 taal 


Hhz | 26. No 
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We No Liberty! No Life! Proper Wages, and down with Op- 
prefion. Ia a Letter to the brave Pegi M.& yb a . By John 
Bogliftman. | The Second Edition. Pr. 64. _ Harris, 


A foolifh rant, in the form of i BY ntended to ‘prejudice 
Mr: Wilkes: and his friends, to juttify Lord Bute,; and to, vindi- 
cate the proceedings of the guards in St, George’s , elds, on 
a late tragical oceafion. 


27. Avery odd Thing. By an upright aeiibial ay saa Pils, 
Humbly infcribed to Eeery Body. 80, Pr. 1s, “Steare. 


A ftupid inveétive againft the fappofed enemies of Mr. 
Wilkes, interfperfed with, two, dull copies of verfes-and a plenti- 
ful quantity ot abufe upon the Reviewers, who they: fay. ane con- 
fined to, a cobweb garret.-—Be it fo.—Better at any time be 
confined to 2 garret than a cell, from which, this author feems 
to. write: But we fhall not pretend to pronounce whether it is 
fixed in Newgate or Bedlam. 


28; A Letter to am Auguft Affembly, on the prefint Pifere of Affairs: 
. evbéerein the bard Treatment of Mr. Witkes, and: the Caufe of 


Riots, are duly confidered, and Remedies provided. 4to. Proas 
Tomlinfon. 


‘ Behold, reader, another important bit of nothing, filled with 
the moft excrementitious fcurtility and lies, abufing our courts 
of law, ‘and the Scotch nation in general. 


29. The Lamentation’ of Britannia for the hana teuenty Months 
Imprifonment of John Wilkes, E/g; in the King’s-Bench se 
\“Pb2 'Secind Edition.” Folia, Pr, 6d. ° Woodgate. 


Containing a foolith parody in the fcripture ftile; and if the 
‘author has any meaning, it is to ferve Mr. Wilkes, whom he, 
however, reprefents in a very ridiculous light, 


30. A Letter to the Right Honourable ‘Thomas Harley, E/gs Lord 
Mayor of the City of London, and one of bis Majefly’s-moft bo- 
*! nourable Privy-Council, on the Grant of a Patent for printing Pious 
'Tybutn Reli@ss or, , pure, Original Newgate State Trad; : not 
~ thi fitref te be.read by.any Sebjee of either Sex, young or old, ix 

4 1 le Kingdoms of Great Britain or Iceland. 4fo, Pr. 6d. Browne: 
This'is a mere catchpenny puif for. the publication it pre- 
tends to condemn ;' and the author is fo'ignorant:as to fuppofe 
that the Lord- treafuker Oxford: was: grand<father to the prefent 
‘Bord Mayor of Léddon ;- repwen he was not pred aviebcation, | 


ghe The 
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31. The private Correfpondence of Dr, Francis | Lge of 
Rochefter, and bis Friends, in 1725 Bay 
4to. Pre Gd. Becket. am tact, muleet 2 
Though this publication may feem rather invidioon it fach a. 

diftance of time from the period when the detters contained. 

were written, yet it undoubtedly proves that the Bifhopof'Ro- 
chefter, notwithftanding his moft folemn proteftations to 
contrary,‘ was deeply concerned in the fervice and fecrets, of 
late Pretender during his exile, 


32. Letters of Baton Bielfeld, Secritary of Legation to the. King of 
Pruffia; Preceptor to Prince Ferdinand ; Chancellor of the: Unis 
werfities in the Dominions of bis Proffian. Majefly; F. R. A. B. 
Fc, Author of the Political Inflitates, Containing. Original’ Ante» 
dores of the Pruffian Court for the laf? Twenty Years. Tranflaied 
JSrom the German, by Mr. Hanpet. Tn Two Volumes. tema, 
Pr. 64, Robfon. 

It. might be expected. that:a ‘callediion of letters,. cuneainien 
anecdotes of the Pruffian court for the Jait twenty. years, .would 
be filled with very interefting incidents and relations: -butthe 
author had teo much fentiment and vivacity, not to be able to 
entertain his correfpondents without defcending to any fecret 
tranfactions. Thefe Letters, therefore, confiit chiefly of , the 
account of fumptuous entertainments, and defcriptions of the 
royal palaces and. gardens, ‘Some .of them,. however, have 
been written in:the fhade of retirement ;..and though,this,pub- 
lication fhews the author not to have been entirely exempted 
from the levity which even attends the train, of virtue jn a life 
of fplendor and:diffipation, it difolays, at the fame, time, a 
philofophical turn of mind, feldom cultivated within the. verge 
of palaces, which acquired him ered re favour of his difeert- 


ing afd muniicent mafter, i:o1e $ sowie 


$3. fn Bffsion Dofgn in Gardining. Bebe | Pr. Is. Gas White. 


Though this author writes with “great fenfibility and: ele- 
gance, yet we are Of opinion that He“has ‘left ‘his fibjec of 
defign in gardening juft where *he found’ it: His-definition of 
tafe and defign, as‘he has managed it;-though pot arbitrary, 
is vague and uncertain; and all we: ¢am learn fromsitisy, that 
a man of genius: has a better chante than. a man -who hés 
none, foredtriking out a noble defign, and forimproving -pic- 
turefque gardening ; and that the luxuriancy of Eaftern climes 
was well adapted for harmonizing and embellithing the wild 
beauties of nature. ‘ Lord Bacon (fays our author) oferves, 
that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to “build 

Hh 3 . fately, 
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. than te garden 3 as if were the greater 
ffi asin to ar or "S thete thefe fifter arts ‘both j in 
and Roman Bastin wokd For ‘architefure was 

i favourite amufement of Greece; gatdéning almoft totally 

negleéted : ‘one ‘fhould have thought, the Fale of Tempe might 
alone have infpiréd rural enthufiafm. \ Roman ‘gardens are 
hardly mentioned before the time of Lucullus; from which 
gta, pleafant fituations'feem to have been chofen for villas, 
and the adjacent territories expenfively ornamented. It cannot 
well be fuppofed, that the Romans -were incapable of diftin- 
guithing real beauty in a landfcape ; but miftaken notions of 
power and grandeur perpetually intervened, and mifguided the 
ftyle of their improvements. A faperlative excellence was 
imagined to confift in furmounting the greateft difficulties, and 
inverting the order of nature.’ 

_ This: is talking pretty peremptorily upon the fubje& with 
régard to thetafte of the Romans in gardening ; but we are 
inclined to think, that we have at prefent no fpecimens of it 
which can enable us to ferfn a true judgment; neither.can we 
agree with this ingenious writer, that their general.tafte con- 
fifted in furmounting the greateft difficulties, and inverting the 
erder’of ‘nature. Cicero, as well as Horace, ridicules. the ix- 
fana confienctiones of Clodius and their other countrymen, .who 
were devoid of tafte; but weentertain fome fufpician that.this 
was not the general charaéter of the Romans, for this plain 
reafon, that gardening became fo much their favourite ftudy, 
as to eclipfe architecture ; and. the houfes of their great noble- 
men, even at the gates of Rome, were called gardens. 

This author thinks (we believe with good reafon) that lord 
Bacon went far towards banifhing many puerilities in garden- 
ing, till they were re-insported from Holland at the Revolution, 
We likewife agree with him im his opinion of Sydney’s Arcadia, 
which we efteem as a work of great genius, notwithftanding its 
pedantic prolufions —Our effayift obferves, that * the elegance 
and propriety of natural. defign feems greatly. to depend on 4 
nice diftin€tion between contraft and ingongryity.’ He illuftrates 
this obfervation by many pertinent examples of Englith defigns 

in gardening, which a reader of any. talte muff. perufe with great 
oteatire and if hes @ practical sires tint wn aes im- 
preenepent. saeenell 


a A Treatife on the Hair: or, every Sot ree Heir-Drefir. 
Ry Peter Gilchrift, Hair-Dre ter. Ova Pr.ts Peat. 


Mr. Gilchrift has dreffed his Treatife pretty “‘Hatidfoutely ; 
pd as it has probably coft him a good deal of oleum & opera, 
ws 
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we hope it will ferve fome better purpofe tham papering the _ 
of his cuftomers, 


35. Aw Account of a Savage Girl, caught Wild in the Paty of 
‘Champagne. Tranflated from the French of Madam H-—t, 
With a Preface, containing feveral Particulars omitted in the Ori- 
ginal Account. ‘2mo. Pr. is Richardfon and Urquhart.. : 


We are informed in the preface, that this Account was drawn 
up tnder the immediate infpection of \M. .de la Condamine, 
fo well known for his curious refearches into the province of 
natural hiftory. The narrative relates, that this favage girl, 
who, fince her capture in September 1731, has got the name 
of Mademoifelle le Blanc, was at that time about nine-or.ten 
years old. She then feemed black ; but. on being feveral 
times wafhed, that colour difappeared, and her natural .com- 
plexion was found to be white. She is faid to have poffefied 
an incredible agility, infomuch that fhe could. overtake the 
game in the chace. She fhewed a great averfion to fire; , but 
would plunge into the water in the coldeft weather, She .in- 
dulged long the favage appetite of eating raw. fleth s, from 
which fhe was weaned with difficulty : and her conftitution was 
fo much impaired by the alteration in her manner of living, 
that in 1765 fhe had loft all her extraordinary faculties,.and 
retained nothing of the favage, excepta certain. wildnefs in her 
look, and a very great appetite. It is .conjeQured, by..the 
French hiftorian, that fhe muft have been a native, ofthe 
Efquimaux nation ; but the tranflator thinks her .rather;jto-be 
of a country in that neighbourhood, on the coaft of. Haslan’s 
Bay. 
) This narrative, however otherwife ciecumiential,. ix defi- 

cient in refpeét to any information of .the moral or religious 
ideas of this wild and uncultivated girl, previous to her nore 
ta cre in the Chriftian eta! 


36. i Succin® Account of the Aitempte of Mofix Hasiba outke 
Roy, for finding the Longitude at Sea, and, of the Proofs made of 
their Works. By M. Le Roy, Glock-maker tothe, Kings, To 

| ewbieh is Grif a Summary of the: Marquis de, Courtanvaut’ i; 

“Voyage, for the Trial of certain Infiruments for finding..the Longi+ 
tude at Sea.——Read at the Public Afimbly of the. R, Academy dj 
Sciences, Novemb. 14, 1767. (as far as it concerns: M, Le Ray’s 
Marine Watch.) Done from the French, by a Fellow sf the Royal 
Society, 4tos. Progs. Gd. F, Newhetye oo oe p 

> “The long afd arduous Jabéurs. of Mr. Hatrifon forsfinding’ 

th fangiinds at fea, ane -“ va known to the. public, that it 
4 9, Sree 
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is unneceffary to recount them, . It appears by. this narrative, 
that whilé that celebrated artift was perfecting his ¢ime-keeper, the 
ingénious in France were likewife affidyoufly exerting all the pow- 
ers Of mechanical invention for the folution of the fame important 
problem. Several curious machines, conftructed for that pur- 
pofe, were prefented lately to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris ; one of which appeared to merit a particular atten- 
tion, and ‘the ‘Academy ‘were on the point of adjudging the 
prize, when it was refolved, that as the inftrument was to be 
ufed at fea, its exaétnefs ought to be previoufly afcertained in 
the courfe of navigation. A light frigate was therefore ordered 
to beogot teady for the expedition; and the machine, which 
had \beeh particularly approved of, together with another of 
the fame artift, M. Le Roy, clock-maker to the king, was re- 
moyed to Havre for embarkation. A vidlent thock' which 
happened on this journey, broke a harpfichord wire fupporting 
the regulator of one of the watches. . Thissaccident was ré-. 
paired by M. Le Roy, as well’ as circumftances ‘would ‘permit, 
but is fuppofed to be the caufe of afmall difference inthe 
ifochronifm of the two watches, obferved inthe voyage,“ which 
was made from Havre to Amfterdam, and back again, The 
experiments-on M. Le Roy’s: two watches*are thus: briefly reca- 
pitulated by the author of the Account 

‘ They have been.a long time under the exdinination’ of the 
cothmiffaries of the academy atand, and are judged attey 
ifochroue. 

«“At fea, the re nS accelerations of the firft: watch, ‘oc- 
cafioned by the violent rollings, which large, veffels: are’ liablp 
to, did ‘produce, in thirty-five days, an error of 2° 34° ~ Of. 
timé, ‘or near 13 leagues upon the eftimate of the longitude. . 

«“Suppofing the eftate of the watches fettled a-new at Am- 
ftetdarn, ‘on the obfervations which we made in that city, that 
eftate has fubfifted without any great matter of alteration. back 
to Havre, in fach fort, that in 46 days, the error of the firlt 
watch if but 38 feconds of time; which, even under the. 

equator, ‘would give but three leagues and one fixth of error, 

The Englith aé of parliament, of 1714, allows the whole.of 
the‘ prize it propofes, provided that the error-be under 10 
leagues, in an interval of time of about fix:weeks. | 

©'M: Le Roy’s fecond watch has kept more exaly. than... 
his*firft, its mean motion eftablifhed firft of all at Amfterdain ; 
in fix and‘ forty days it deviated from it no. more than. feven: - 
feconds' and a quarter, which would not produce. an efror of. 
peng of a league, even under the equator,’ 
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7. PraBital Effay upon Old Maids. Setting forth the moft pram 
bable‘Meansof Gvoiding tbe deplorable State of Antiquated Virgi= .- 
nity. “Writtés, from woful Experience, by an Old, Maid, _ Be 
Pretec Phrath. 


This i is ‘one ‘of thofe pamphlets which has very little ‘eit or 
humour, ‘except what is contained in the title-page. It is 
written in the character of an old maid, who relates her love- 
adventures, and gives the reafons why the ftill continues in the 
ftate of virginity. 


38. Van Swieten’s Commentaries Abridged. By Ralph Schom- 
berg, MM. D. ‘Fellow of the Saciety of Antiquaries. Fol, i, 
8vo. Pr. 53. 3d. in Boards, Johnfton, 


On:a former oceafion * we gave an account Of the firft vo- 
lume of this Abridgment, which, though not entirely unex- 
ceptionable, we confidered as a work of utility to the m 
ftudent and pra@itioner. The fubjeéts treated of in the volume 
now publifhed, are the phthifis pulmonalis, dropfy, gout, and 
difeafes of women and children. 


39> 4 Medicinal ‘and Experimental Hiftory and Analjfir yf the” 
Hanlys-Spa Saline, Purging, and Chalybcate Waters, near 
Shrewhbuty. With new Dijcoveries from Pra@ical Kno 
end Critical Remarks, on the Efficacy of the/é, and the fame Ris 7 
of Mineral Waters. By Diederick Welffel Linden, MM. _D, 
Seo. - Pr, 29.64. Owen. 


This fpa°is ‘fifuatéd’ ‘in the neighbourhood. of. Shrewfhury,.. 
aud? was firft difcovered about the year 1741. The. faline,,. 

purging water is {aid to refemble exactly the nature, of the Wa- 
ter of Sedlitz in Bohemia ; confifting of a very {mall quantity 
of vitfioli¢ ‘acid, iron, a serra ¢retavea, and a portion of, ful- 
phar; which fubftance the ‘author’ fufpeds to exift, likewife.ja 
the waters of Sedlitz, though no “the shake for afcertaining 
that’ ingredient’ has been’ inadé by t e authors who, ee 
them. ~~ ' 

The Hanlys chatybeate water is ranked in the fame ¢ 
with thofeof Scarborough and’ Llatidrindod ; to which; bas 
ever, it is extolled as fuperior in quality : and fevergl cafesyare 
produced’ of ‘cures: performed both by bathing and the. internal. 
ufe of the faline, purging, and chalybeate waters, combined oe . 
taken’ fingly, in diforders to which they are properly adapters) am 
fucly as ferophutous complaints, immoderate flux of the menfesy., 
fluor-albus, feyrvys &e.'. The purging mineral water will bear 





“* Vide Critical Review for Auguft, 1762. 
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exportation, but the chalybeate requires tobe drank at the 
fountain- head. : 









40. Natural Obfervations on a Wonderful Pamphlet. The Subjea 
Fncculation: the Author Dr. Watts. In a Letter to that Learned 
Gentleman, By Evan David Llywythlan, 34. D. 80. Pri is 
Bladon. 


: “Had thefe Obfervations been written with even a moderate 
degree of candor, they might, perhaps, have Jaid claim: to 
forne fmall attention ; but they appear to be’ the mixt effu- 
fions of wantonnefs and refentment, expofing to ‘public ridi- 
cule an abettor of the new method of inoculation’; and breathe 
fuch a fpirit of illiberal ruillery as is incompatible with difpaf- 
fionate inveftigation, and ought for ever to be excluded from 
controverfies of a phyfical’kind : fince it is thé merit _of a prac- 
= and not a practitioner, that deferves to be publicly can- 

eash4)) 




















41. Remarks on fome late Animadverfions of a Litentiate uponthe 
Conftitution of Phyfic: intended to correct the Mifapprebenfions of 
that Author with regard to the College of Phyficians atid the Eng- 

*“Vith Univerfities. “By a Cantab. 410. Pr, 1s. 6d. ° Dodfley. 
We are forry to find fo zealous a partizan of the College of 

Phyficians reduced to the neceflity of vindicating their conftitu- 

tion and condué by irony, invective, and perfonal abufe.. Whe- 

ther or not fuch arguments are a teft of truth, they certainly 

are of iltiberality. It may, however, afford fome. profpec of a 

fufuré reconciliation betwixt the contending parties,’ that. we 

behold a pamphlet which unites in its compofition. the qualities 

- Of felloxur and licentiates, oS 




















42: “‘Pietas Oxonienfis : or, a full and iapartial Account of the Ex 
"\pulfion ‘of fix Students from St. Edmund-Hall,. Oxford. Wh @ 
Dedication to the Right Honourable the Earl of Litchfield, Chan- 
céllor of that Univerfity. By a Mafter of Arts AF the Univerfity.of 

“Oxford. © “8ve. Pre ts! ° Keith. 

"This writer attempts to vindicate the fix members of Edmund: 
Hall, in every. article for which they were ‘expelled; ‘but-he 
particularly infifts, that all'the do@rines which they were con- 
demaned_ for holding, aré the ancient, undoubted, received 
tenets of the church of England; and what’\they who pafied 
oe have in the moft facred manner béurid themfelves 

To fet this matter in a clearer light, ‘he quotes, 
es Anti-arminianifm, the cafe-of Mr. Barrett; A.M, 


Shor in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was cenfared-at Cam- 
bridge, 
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bridge, for denying thofe very doétrines, which, he fays, thet 


young ftudents were expelled for maintaining. 

The author appears to be one of thofe go/pel-meteors, which 
Mr. Whitefield’ mentions in his Letter to the Vice-chancellor, 
His pamphlet is:wéll-written, but is by no means an adequate 
vindication of the fix. delinquents, 


43- Afurther Defence of Pricftcraft : being a praBical Improvement 
of ibe Shaver’s Sermon on the Expulfon of fix young Gentlemen 
From the Univerfity of Oxford, for praying, reading, and ex- 
pounding the Scriptures. Occafoned by a Vindication of that pious 
A& by a Member of the Univerfity. Inferibid to Mr. V—C— 
and the. H-~ds.of H—1, by their bumble Servant. the Shaver, 
Sve... Pr. 64. Keith. 


From fuch a fhaver heaven preferve our throats’! Hegre: 
tends to iim the Vice-chancellor, the heads of houfs, an 
clergy, and particularly ‘the author of the Vindication : byt 
his lather is .blacgking-ball and TINEge his razor a butcher’s 


44.4 Differtation.on she Weekly Fefival of rhe Chriftian i. 
Jn which the Principal Queftions concerning Sunday and the Sabhath 
are difeuffid, Small 80. Pr. 21. Cadell. 


The firft-and principal queftion in this Differtation is Wiehe 
and ‘for ‘what reafons, | one day in feven ar. to be. religiondly 
obferved ?: wm 

This writer is of opinion, and tien it appear very peobable, 
that the inftitution in queftion was known and obferved inv tha 
patriarchal ages. Ase 

As God, he fays, did couficiete and blefs the feivensts edgy; 
it would be abfurd to fuppofe, that a knowledge of the feventh 
day, and of the reverence due.to it, would-be long delayed, 
2. In the Mo4aic account of. the patriarchal ages,. days and- 
years were then divided into. weeks or fevens; aad this divi~ 
fion moft probably.was the confequence .of fuch a knowledge. 
3. The obfervance of the feventh. day had fuch importance ;af- 
figned it, under the Jewith difpenfation, as well fuits the, i 

fition of its obligation antecedent to that time. 

He. advances fome other arguments in favour of this opinic 
and .then confiders the feventh day, as it was an ordinance’¢ 
religion. in the Jewifh church. And here he obferves, that; 
in. memory of the egreflion of the Ifraelites out of Egypt, thie 
fabbath was appointed to be kept with peculiar circumftances 
and modes of abftinence and reft. 

He then. procseds to enquire what were the fentiments of our 
a Savi- 
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able? Rid his apoitles concerning the fabbath ; ‘aad how. the 
firft day of the week rofe into importance, and was, at length, 
uniyerfally acknowledged to. be .a weekly-feftival, in the Chrif- 
flan church. 

© At the conclufion are fubjoined fome. praétical obfervations 
édtitetning the manner of fpending the Lord’s day; and a 
fhidit Appendix, containing reavarks, on the phrale pus oa6- 
Batov, and the word Sunday. 

The author has treated thefe feveral topics in a candid and 
judicious «manner ; and difcovers -a fineere regard for piety, 
without any tincture of fuperftition, = | 


45-°A Supplement to the Effay upon the Numbers ao Dahiel aka $1. 
‘John 3 confirming thofe of 2436, and 3430, méntionid in the 
Effay : from Two Numerical Prophecies of Mofes and our Saviour: 
By the Rev. George Burton, M. 4. ReGor of Elden and Her- 
‘fing fwell, im Suffolk. "8v0, Pr. 1), - Nicoll. 


* Acéording to the calculations of this writer, the converfion 
ofthe’ Gentiles and the millennium will eommence A. D. 
24365 the battle of Gog and Magog (mentioned Rey. xx. 8.) 
will ‘begin As D.: 34305 and the miflenniam ” terriinate 
A. D. 3436. 

The-fuppofed numerical prophiece of Motes and our Sa- 
viour, which are referred*to in the title-pageof ‘this work, ‘are 
contained in thefe- words] «will punifh’ you fewen times:more Sor 
your fins-~ I will bring feven times more plagues'upon you, €Fc: Levit. 
xxvi. 18, 21, 24, 28.—Jf be trefpafs apgainff thee feten times ‘in 
auday;. and feven times in a day tarn again to ther, tome - ripen é: 
thes foalt forgive him. Luke xvii. 4 

~rNot -one reader in ten thoufand, -or perhaps not one‘in: the 
world, except ‘Mr. ‘George Burton, would fufject, that thefe 
words are myfterioys or prophetical. But this writer affures us, 
that they evidently appear to have been intended-to exprefs the 
avmber of years from the death of Chrilt ‘to the beginning of the 
millerinium ; for, (in Leviticus) multiplied by 7 makes 49, 
that by 7 produces 343, and-that again by-7 makes 2401, to 
which add: 35 years\for) the life of Chrift, and you have’ 2436, 
the:year of the millennium: «In the fame manner 7 (in Luke) 
multiplied by -7. produces 49, ‘dndthat’agam ‘by 49 makes 
2402; as before. This, he fays, moft wonderfully anfwereth 
torthe numerical prophecy of Mofes.  But' what wonder there 
indm the coincidence of thefe (numbers, multiplied in ‘this mans’ 
nerjowetcannot difcovers :Our-aathor,s ‘however, has’ bxhibited: 
a great variety of calculations deduced ‘from? bttier ‘paflages “of 
feripture, which exactly epincide with thefe; {fo chat his (cheme 


is at leaft as ingenious and well-fupported as any that has been 
hitherto 
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hitherto propofed. But, for fome -ebjeftions,,to his explica 

"of fcripture prophecies we refer the nah 766 to our, ernest 

his Effay in the Critical Review for’ Bugu gs 

46: The Dignity of the Chripian Prieflbood ;) or, the beg i ibe 
Church of England vindicated, and approved to be a oe of 
the Holy Carpet ch ‘Church ; and the Obj jeGlions of ot ri id 
Chireby to. the Church of England, ‘aie "d; aud ber, Erroes 
rifuted and corrected, concluding ‘unth an ‘Rebortdlion to Piety and 
a godly Lift. By J. Bland, M.D, 8v0. Pr. If. Turpin. © 


We can fay nothing of this performance which-can redound 
to the author’s reputatioo.—The.reader,| from the title, will:be 
able to form a fufficient idea of its contents. 

-We. fufpes; it to. be an old pamphlet ;.. but when it made its 
firft appearance in the world is $s worth. no. pug valle to 
enguire. 4 


47. InflruBions to ghe Clergy of the Diocef of ‘Tuam. By Jofiah 
Hort, late Lord Archbifbop of Tuam, at bis primary Vifitation held 
share on Weduiefday, July 8,.1762. 80. Pr. 2s. Kearfley, 


This charge .contains fome. excellent inftcuctions relative to 
the, minifterial offices of .a clergyman in the charch, and his 
behaviour at large towards his parifhioners. 

From other remarks, which -are equally judicious, we tial 
felect the following, as they are calculated to-prevent fome coms 
mon miftakes in, pronunciation ;. may therefore -be:of -infinite 
feryice to fome ofthe younger-clergy in. the poltinasince of ™ ' 
moft important branches of.their fundion. 

«A moderate ftrength of voice, with a. due: articulation: cof 
words, and diftinétion of paufes, .willgo) farther, eveniin'adlarge 
congregation, - _than)-the . shunder of an-unfkilful tongue joand 
this:.is that: fuavi/oguentia, that, mellownefs and ; Gvectndiay 
fpeaking,. fo, much, -praifed ih. fowe- of... the- Roman re 
oppofition to the rufticity.of, noify declaimersa’ :» ‘y 
_,. This, remark, though: very, obvious, deferves the eee of 
every one. whofe bufinefs. it is..ta.fpeak.in public, whethetii in 
the pulpit, at. thebar, or on the; ftage.. ; . ; v vd tags 

On the fubjeft:of reading the public prayers; the archbithop 
fays, * A clergyman muft\carefully avoid:theatnical:aecentsand: 

geftures ; all affeétation is offenfive, to goodjudges ; cboesthat cof: 
re theatre is of, all, athers,.the moft/unhecoming thé houfecof 
God,, and. will difgutt ferious petfons.;. Aind yet:if:accen 9:and* 
diverfificatioa of noies be wholly; rejected, the prayers will feem: 
cold and lifelefs,, the attention will, re and the devotion: 
il fo 08 fxr chish.2 lo MIbiOV Ja9ty £ 
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We have had occafion to with that this rule were more at. 
tentively regarded, when we have heard a youttg divine addrefs 
fing the Deity, in the liturgy, with all the\languifhimerit of an 
Arcadian fwain; or thundering out a familiar epiftle with en- 
thufiaftic vociferation ; or elfe delivering’the ‘plain unaffetted 
difcourfes of jefas Chrift with the air of a fop-and a coxcomb. 


48. A Letter to the Right Honourable the Lord Chancellor, concerning 
the Mode of Suwear:ag; by laying the Hand upon, and hiffing the 
Gifpels. By a Prosefiant, 8v0. Pr. 6d. Keith. | 
This writer produces a great number. of arguments to thew, 

that the common method of fwearing, by touching and kiffing 

the gofpels, is unlawful; or, in other words, an unfcriptural, fu- 
perititious, popifh, heathenifh ceremony, with which he dates not 
comply. He finds in Genefis xiv. 22. and in other places, that 
the {criptural mode of fwearing was by sifting up the band; and 
in this manner, be fays, he is willing to take an oath, when- 

éver it thall be required. . 

“Phis we apprehend is ftraining at a gnat. But fome people 
will have their fcruples of confcience in very {mall matters— 
where their intereft is not concerned. 

- He does not perhaps confider, that the mode of fwearing 
which he prefers, was alfo a heathenith cuftom; as he may 
learn from Virgil, En. xii. 196. | 

To this letter is added-anothe:, by the fame hand, relative 
to fome abufes committed on the Sunday immediately preced- 
ing the lord mayor's day laft year. 


49- The Dodrine of the Trinity, as it fands deduced by the Light of 
Reafon from the Data laid down in the Scriptures, To which are 
added, fome Remarks on the Arian Controverfy.  Alfo a Poftfcript, 
containing fome Objervations on the Writings of Juftin Martyr 
andizenzus. 8ve. Pr. 2s. White. 

The author of this performance has attempted to prove the 
dogtrine of the Trinity upon a new plan. For this purpofe he 
introduces’ his work with axioms, lemmas, and corollaries, & 
all the parade of mathematical. demonftration. , 

Tie great port which he labours to evince is, a diftin@ion 
between the Mord and the Son of God. He therefore endeavours 
to fhew, that our Saviour before his incarnation is ftiled rhe 
Word, the Word of God, the Life, &c. but by no name which 
neceflarily implies a derivation of being ; that his fliation com- 
menced at his incarnation; and that the appellations Son of Ged, 
Son of Man, Fefus, Mefiab, Corift, Lamb of God, the Only. Be- 
gotten, tbe Heir, the Firf-born, &c. all belong to him in confes 
quence of bis appearance‘upon earth, 
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. This point,he thinks may be proved) by. feveral paffages of — 


fcripture, particularly, by the following, The Holy Ghoft fall come 
upon, thet, and. the, poruer af the Higheft feall. everfoadows' thee; 
“THEREFORE alfa that Holy Thing geal fall be bere of thesaact 
be called the Son of. Goede.) 

If it thould be objected that the Sen is faid tovhave minded 
worlds ; and that he muft therefore have been in the chara@er 
of the Son before his. incarnation the author: replies, that the 
| as writer here ules a proleptical form of {peech; «ashe evi- 

ently does when he fays, God created all shingnby Fefat Qhrift, 
which is a title he did not fuftain till after his i incarnation, 

He then proceeds to thew, that, the fame diftinGion, is to be 
made between the zature and the office of the. third perfon ia the 
Trinity ; that with refpec to the latter he proceedeth from. the 
Father and Son; with refpe& to the former he is abernaly, un«. 
dérived, felf-exiftent, and very God. 

‘By this diftinfion he has obviated the force of many texts of 
fcripture, which have been alleged againft the, Athanafiaa. 
doétrine ; and has reduced the controverfy to a. narrower com- 
pals, which is only to prove, that the Word. is truly and: pro. 
perly'God. He has likewife upon this plan, very face 
exploded the notion of eternal generation ; which. is ewidently a 
contradiétion in terms, that has laid, the orthodox under great 
embarraffment in their controverfy with the. Arians, 

In the poftfcript he fhews, that Ignatins and, drenzus, coun - 
tenance his opinion. i 

This hypothefis is ingenious; but there are difficulties. £ 
attending the Athanafian fcheme, which no ingenuity can re. 
move. 


“a 


so. The Prayer of Agur, treed | in a Funeral Difeounfe ; and 
the Advantages refulting from an early and freadjaft Piety. Preached 
extempore, by the Author of Two Difcourfes and a Prayer, pubs 
licly delivered at the Quaker’s Yearly Meeting, ia Briftol. 4ie. 
Pr. ts. Newbery: 


People of fenfe and’ difeernment, who have ufually feen, a 
congregation of Quakers gravely and attentively liftening to 
foolifh and incoherent effufions of an old woman, or an literate 
mechanic, and afcribing their abfardities to the motions of the 
Holy Spirit, muit have entertained a very defpicable opinion 
of ‘the fe&t. But from thefe diltourfes they, will be. convincedy 
that all the preachers of that permite are not. of the fame 
- Cofitemptible-order. = 

"Fhis author appears i be a” eb of fober fenfe and ta- 
tional piety. He délivérs, nis hess aS tn ‘a lively and _per- 
fuafive mariner; with a natural m5? and Auency. of -expreftion 
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In the latter difcourfe he has (perhaps too much) affeSted the 
ftile of the Canticles. Plain, fimple expreffions are more fuitable 
to the genius and capacities of the common-people in England, 
than the bold and figurative language of the Eaft. 

The two former difcourfes of this eminent preacher are men- 
tioned in the lait Volume of our Review. 


53. Sermons on feveral Important Subjes. By the Rev. Sloane 
- Elfmere, D. D. late ReGor of Chelfea, JnTwo Volumes. &ve, 


_ Pr. 10s. Longman. 

Thefe two volumes contain thirty Sermons. In the firit, 
the author thews the excellence of charity ; in the fecond, the 
neceflity of communing with our own hearts ; in the third and 
fourth, he confiders the offences which have been taken againft 
Chriflianity : in the fifth and fixth, he makes fome remarks 
on the manner in which the Gofpel was propagated; in the 
feventh, he tells us what is implied in a converfation becoming 
the Gofpel of Chrift; in ‘the eighth and ninth, he demon- 
ttrates the obligation both of pofitive and negative goodnefs ; 
in the tenth, he reprefents the comforts of a good, and the 
terrors of a bad confcience; in the eleventh, he draws fome 
inftructive obfervations from the parable of the Unjuft Steward ; 
in the twelfth, he recommends perfeverance in virtue; in the 
thirteenth, an earneft application to religion ; in the fourteenth, 
a timély repentance; and in the fifteenth, he prefents to our 
view the happy confequences of an upright life. 

. In the fecond volume he treats of c-nfirmation, of the be- 
nefits of Chriftianity, of the triumph of faith, of the necef- 
firy of the fuppofition of a future ftate in all religious’ rea- 
fonings, of the bridegroom’s coming, of the laft judgment, 
of the divine mercy, of pure and undefiled religion, of our 
Lord’s exaltation, of the duty of frequenting the Lord’s- 
fupper, of the necetlity of a fteady obedience, of prayer, and 
of the influence which the knowledge of our death fhould 
have upon us. 

_ On thefe topics he difcourfes in a plain, praétical manner, 
fuitable to a popular congregation. His ft.Je is generally clear 
and manly, his arguments important, and his notions rational ;, 
except, perhaps, in fome fpeculative points of divinity. 

Thefe volumes are printed for the fole benefit of the charity- 
girls belonging to the parifh of Chelfea, 


** We are aflured, that the Sermons on Charity and Bene- 
ficence were only conveyed to the prefs, not written, by Mr, 
Kippis, as intimated in our laft Review. 
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Account (a faccin&) of the attempts of 
Mefizs. Harrifon apd Le Roy, to-. 


wards finding the lengitude ; recapi- 
tulatiot"6F-"M. Roy's experiments 


471 

—— of a favage girl; fubftance of 
ibid 

Apis (cautionary )to the electors of 
England; purport of 227 


—— to the eleftors of Great Britain ; 


‘cenfpred © 307 
--— to the Lord Mojax posit Dub- 
lin, &c. See Lucas. 
—— (the farmers) to ‘their reprefen- 
tatives ; commended 1§5 
-——-(a ferious ‘and.friendly) to the 
_eeoples 3, ftriGture on 6 
~—— to the i &c, animadver- 
fion én . * ibid 
Adwentures of Lew Watfon; : x novel ; 
analyfis of, with remarks and cha- 
racter 209 
——~of Oxymel Claffic; condemned 464 
Ager, the prayer of; a funeral dif- 
courfe ; - compnended 479 
Alexander, William, his experimen- 
tal effays. See Effays.  - 
Amabella. x poem > fubje& of, with 
{pecimens and ftridtures 241 
American department, firft meafures 
ey to be taken’ in ; cenfured 
22 
Ancients, ‘{pecimens of . their ow 
ficence 424 
Anecdote of painting in England, ad- 
ditional lives to. See Walpole. -° 
rfions on the Rev. Mr,-Har- 
wood’s letter to the Rev. Mr. Evans ; 
remarkson _ 77 
——~ on Mr. Colmian’s true fate, oe 
condemned | 220 
= — upon the condvé of Dr. Ruther- 
ford in the controverfy which has 
followed the publication’ of the con- 
_ feffional ; fubftance of, and charac- 
ter pa®”. 317 
-——- on the confitution of phyfic in 
this kingdom ; refleGtions on 394 
to Mr, Walpole’s - hiftoric 
_dipubts, &c. obfervations on« 2:13 
—— ‘fo Mr. Kitkland’s ‘effzy, é&c. 
character of, with remarks* ~~ “17 
Apology fer lord B——, cenfured 65— 
Remarks upon this apelogy ; “pirered 
Vor, XXV, 3S 
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Appeal ix ad oputcala.: See Brown. . 
iteffure, Grecian orders of, deli 


neated. See Riou. * 
Artof knowing mankind; sepuatel 77 
Atterbury, Dr, Frangis, t ya cor- 
refpondence, and that bis rien 
Obfervation on “G69 
Audience, pth = POT ton am- 
‘ baffador’s, at the Turkifh court 331 


Baltimore, lord, See Trial. 9 >.» 
Banifhed. patriot,.an heroic fragment ; 
defign of, and charaéter 39° 

Barbados, account of the confituiian 
of thatifland, 267. See Hiffery. 

Battle of the quills; remark on 308 

Berdmore, Thomas. See Teetd, 

Bible, hiftorical account of the Welth 
edit, of the. Vid. Liewelpn, 

Bielfeld, baron. See Letters. 

Black, unparalleled cafe of capt. Riches 3 
obfervations on 

Blackburne, Francis. See Confideras 
tions. , 

Blacklack, Tho. anecdotes of 40. ‘See 
Paraclefis. 

Blackfione, Willlam, his commentaries 
on the lawsof England ;. beek I}I. 
analyfis of, with remarks, and ¢x- 
tracts 401 

Bland, De. his dignity of the Chriftian 
priefthood ; cenfared 477 

Bofwell, James, Efq. See Carfica. 

Bribery and Sapte ara a poem; ¢on- 
demned 164 

Rritannia: a poem; feecdeiions of, with 
cenfure 72 

Britifh liberty, the foundation of; cha- 
racter of 

-—-——~ zoology; reflections on, a - 
extract, and approbation 
Brou bean, Rev. Thomas, his prolreet 

futurity ; fommary of, with ze- 
fleétions, extracts, and remarks 271 

Brows, Ifaac Hawkins, Efq. his poems 
upgn varios fubjeéts ; copious ac- 
“count of, with quotations, reflections, 

lame and charaéter 126 

Sir William, his appendix ad 
Bt = t obfervations on I5t 

Burton, George, his fupplement to the 
effay upon the numbers of Daniel 
, and St. John ; account.of, with ani- 

. madverfion 476 

“Byron, hon. John, his narrative, &c. 
analyfis of, with quotations, recom- 
_mendatioa, and character 334 
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Cc. 


Caledonia, etymon of that word 25 

Caledonians, critical differtation on their 
origin. See Macpberfon. 

Callander, Mr. his terra auftralis cognita, 
vol. II. and ITI. account of 9 

Calliflus : or the mantof fafhion ; plan 
of, with approbation "233 

Camera ob{cura, an original ; cenfured 


3 

Card-play'ng, letter on; extracts of 
‘with refleétions 217 
Cafe of his grace the duke of Portland, 
refpecting two leafes, &c. fubftance 
ahd fcope of, 306.—Reply to this 
pamphlet; defign of, with remarks 
ibid. 

of Mr. James Gibfon. See Gidbfon. 





Caveat on the part of public credit, &c. 
154. 


commended 

Chalmers, Lionel, his effay on fevers ; 
fummary of, with quotations, and 
remarks 

Charge and fermon delivered at the or- 
dination of the Rev. Caleb Evans ; 
applauded 76 

Chicken-pox, account of that difeafe 264 

Chix-covgh, powder recommended for 
the cure of 18 

Obobeleth, or the royal preacher: a 
poem ; account of its plan, with a 
fpecimen and character 191 

Clairon, mad. See Di/pute. 

Ciarendon, Edward, earl of, his colle€tion 
of ftate papers, vol. i. copious extracts 
of, with variety of hiftorical reflec- 
tions, and obfervations; as well as 
ftri€tures on, and hints to the editors 


1, 81, 168 
——=— remarks on his political charac- 
ter 1&2 


Clementina : or, the hiftory of an Italian 
lady ; cenfured  — 59 
Clofs, John-Frederick, tranflation of his 
* mew method of curing the fmall-pox; 
obfervation on the propofed method 
7 17 
Commentaries on the laws of England, 
- Book III. See Blackfone. 
Conciliade : a poem ; charaéter of 392 
Confiderations on the effets of granting 
bounties on the exportation.of corn ; 
remarks on 62,.— Anfwer to this 
pamphlet ; difepproved = « ibid 
————-~— ( popular) on the dearnefs 
- of provifions in general, &c: reflec- 
tions on, with a quotation ibid 
-—— on the eftablifhment of the Bri- 
~~ tith engineers ; fubftance of, with 4 
with ; 156 
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Confiderations on the illegality and im- 
~ ‘propriety of preferring clergymen un- 
acquainted with the Welth language 
to benefices in Wales, 2d. edit,account 
of ; 159 

—on the prefent ftate of the controverf; 
between the papifts and proteftants ; 
by Francis Blackburne, M. A. ex- 
traéts of, with obfervations, and 
commendation 410 

Contra@, true copy of a, between Guf- 
tavus Adolphus and the duke of 
Buckingham 3. 

Contraft (the) by D. Turner ; extract of, 
with animadverfions 233 

Copy (exaét) of an epiftolary correfpon- 
dence between the Rev. Mr. M— 
and S— B— ; fubftance of, 75.— 
Supplement’ to this corréfpondence ; .. 
obiervations on ibid 

Cornelius Nepos, tranflation of, 'Sce 
Stirling. 

Corfica; an account of : by J. Bofwell,. 
Efq. fummary of, with extrads, con- * 
taining the divifions of the country, . 
a view of its revolutions, and ftric- 
tures on its execution 172. 

Covent-Garden theatre: narrative of 
the rife and progrefs of its managers 
difputes 

true ftate of its managers diffe- 
rences ; remarks on, with advice to | 
the parties 149 

—— the condvét of its four managers 
freely and impartially examined ; fpe- 
cimen_ of, and character ibid 

Country election : a farce, planof 59 

Courts of piépoudre, baron, hundred, 
county, common pleas, king’s bench, 
exchequer, and chancery; accopnt 
of their origin, power, jurifdidtion, 
&c. ean ‘403—408 

Craig, Dr. William. See E/fay. 

Cranwell, Rev. J. his tranflation of 
Vida’s chriftiad; fpecimen of 311 





p.: 


Dawfor;Dr. Benjamin, his addrefs to the 
writer of the 2d. letter to the author 
of the confeffional ; the principles of 
the difpute ftated, with a quotation 
aod commendation 382 

Dean; Rev. Richard, See E/fay. 

Defence of the adminiftration from the 
charges 6f ‘‘ the cafe of the duke of 
Portland 3°" condemned 307 

— — of the right hon. the earl of B--e, 

- &e. cénftred 386 

Delafaye, Rev. Theodore, his diftiné 
and complete yew of the revelation 
a » of 
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of St. John the divine ; defign of, 
, with a ftri€ture | 
Dialogue between the two giants at 
Guildhall ; animadverfions on 308 
—— in Hudibraftic verfe ; remark on 
| g2 
Diet, treatife on. See Valangin. . 
Difpute between Mad. Clairon and the 
fathers of the. church ; copious ac- 
count of 157 
Diftreffed lovers ; extra&t of, with re- 
commendation 54 
———. wife ; ftory of, and character 294 
Differtation on the nerves. See Smith. 
—-— on the weekly feftival ef the 
chriftian church; fummary of, with 
cofmméndation 4 
—-— (hiftorical) on the conftitution 
of England. See England. . 
Deve, the river, a lyric paftoral ; ap- 
Plauded 393 
E, 
Eaft India oppreffion. See Black. 
£aft Indies, the utility and equity of a 
free trade tothe ; difapproved 336 


~“ 
wr 


Editor, the reviewers fentiments on the _ 


_ duties of an $1 
Elegies (wwo); fubjetts of, and charac- 

ter : 233 
Elegy wrote under a gallows; defign of 


Eleutheria: a poem; ftri€tures on 309 

England, Wilkes’s hiftory of. See 
Hiffory. 

— — hiftorical differtation on the con- 
ftitution of ; analyfis of, with ftric- 
tures, obfervations, and charaéter 452 

—— and Wales, a fix week’s tour 
through the fouthern counties of, 
See Tour. 

Englifbman deceived ; cenfured 466 

Enquiry into the properties of the mine- 
ral water of Llangybi; by Dr. Lin- 
den ; account of, with approbation 

| 61 

—-— into the reafons for and againft 
inclofing the common fields; ex- 
tract of ~ 64 

—~— into the caufe which obftruéed 
the Reformation ; fcope of, with a 
remark ° 

Entanglement (the): plan of, with cen- 
fure 5 

Epifle tothe author of Candour; fpeci- 
men of, and charaéter 

~—— from Timoleon to all the honeft 
freeholders, &c, animadverfhons on 

i 

(a poetical) from Mr. Kenrick 
to G, Colman ; firiCture on 150 

Effay on the future life of brutes ; by 








D 


79 - 





x, 


R: Dean; fummary of the author's 


E 


a rie’ ennere , 132 

ay on the firft principles of govern- 
ment: by Dr. Jofeph Prieftly ; con- 
demned ; 

on patriotifm ; commended 3387 

—--— on the life of Jefus Chrift: by 
Dr. W. Craig ;, abftract of, with ap- 





probation 78 
—— on defign in gardening ; ftrictures 
on : 469 


—— on logarithms. . See Reid. 
—-— on truths of importance, &c. 
See Herport. 

—— on fevers. See Chalmers. 

Effays, experimental, on various medi- 

: cal fubjeéts: by W. Alexander; ana- 
lyfis of, with copious quotations and 
recommendation 352 

—— medical and experimental, Sec 
Percival 

Evans, Rev. Caleb. See Charge. 

Exile triumphant: a poem; cenfured 


227 
Expoftulation : a poem; fpecimen of, 
with condemaation 39° 


F. 

Fables, by Wm. Wilkie, D. D. critical 
examination of, with reflections, re- 
marks, quotations, and recommen- 
dation 360 

Faith, the importance of ; charatterif- 
ed 320 

Falfe delicacy: a comedy; ftrictures 
on its fable 146 

Family dilcourfes ; character of 238 

Fare, curious bill of, for the daily ex- 
pences of Sir D. Cotton and his re- 


tinue 5 

Ferney, See Keate, 
Fig-jeaf (the); cenfured 313 
22 


Flagel ; condemned 
ye James. See Human [pecies, 


Formulae medicamentorum ; commend- 
ed 223 
Forfter, John, his introduction to mine- 
ralogy ; applauded 31s 


Foundling hofpital (the new) for wits 

obfervations on 314 

Futurity, profpe&t of. See Broughton, 
G 


Gails, er Caels ; why the Irith and 
Britith Scots were called fo 28 
Gentleman's fire€tory. See Macho. 
Gibfon, James, cafe of ; remarks on 
157 
Gilchrif, Peter, his treatife on the hairs 
obfetvation on 47° 
Glafs, Dr. See Letter. 
Good-natused man; a comedy ; critique 
a 147 
Gout, 


Tia 











i 


Gout, the origin, matter, cure, &c. of, 
examined and explained. See War- 
ner and Ingram. 

—— recipes for the cure of 

Grammar of the French tongue. 
Perrin. 

Gray, Mr. his poems; fpecimen of, 
with refleétions, remarks, &c. 366 

Grecian orders of architeture delineat- 
ed. See Riou. 

Guflavus Adolphus. See Hiffory. 

Guftrow, city of, defcribed 

H. 

Hair, treatife onthe. See Gilcbrif. 

Happy extravagant: anovel ; condemn- 
ed 464 

Harwood, E. his introduétion to the 
ftudy of the New Teftament; fum- 
mary of, with an extraét and com- 
mendation 34 

~—— his tranflation of the New Tefta- 
ment; reflections on, with fpeci- 
mens, ftrictures, and hints 107 

Hemlock, obfervations qn the ufe of 20 

Herport, Rev, Mr. his effay on truths 
of importance to the happinefs of 
mankind ; defign of, with extracts, 
reflections, and chara¢ter 433 

Hiftorie doubts on the life, &c, of 
Richard III. See Walpole. 

Hiftery of the province of Maffachufet's 
bay: vol. II. account of, with ex- 
tracts, obfervations, and character 

30 
woe Of lady Lucy Fenton ; plan of, 
with commendation 462 

«—-—- of a Jate infamous adventure, 
&c. humorous remarks on 65 

~——— (fhort) of Barbados ; fummary 
of, with a quotation and approbation 

26 

wmme= Of king Lear: altered by G. 
Colman ; applauded 148 

w= of England; by John Wilkes; 
extracts of, with copious remarks, 
firictures, and character 371 

Hold/worth, Mr. his remarks &c. om 
Virgil ; refleétidns on, with copious 

_extra€ts, remarks, &c. 4197 

Holkam, a feat of the countefs of Lei- 
cefter, deferibed 2o1 & feq. 

Hort, archbithop, his inftru€tions to the 
clergy of the diocefe of Tuam ; ¢x- 
tract of, with approbation 

Hue and cry after national blood and 
treafure ; ludicrous reflections on 64 

Human f{pecies, treatife on the forma- 
tion of ; cenfured 394 


tor 
See 


136 


]- 
 Fackforn, John, his anfwer to the fer- 
mon againft Mafoary. See Mafonry, 


5 





E a. 
Yamefone, Geo. a Scotch painter ; anee- 


dotes of 7 
Sefuit, the birth of the ; a poem. ste 
Marriott. 
Inamorato ; a poem; defign of and cha- 
acter 153 
Indifcreet lover ; a comedy ; condemned 
9 
Ingram, Rich. his treatife on the ees 
feverely cenfured 103 
Inoculation, early ; fubftance of Dr. 
Maty’s effay on the advantages of 15 
—— on the difadvantages of, See 
Percival. 
‘Sobn, St. obfervations on his ftile; dic- 
tion, &&c. 36 


Fourncy, fentimental, &e. See Forick, 
Italy, inftance of its remarkable fer- 
tility 422 


K. 

Keate, George, Efq. his Ferney: an 
epiftle to Voltaire ; {pecimens of, 
with commendation 152 

Kennicott, Dr. See Obfervations, 

L 


Labour and genius : a fable; remarke 
on 392 
Lamentation of Britannia for Mr. 
Wilkes’s imprifonment ; condemned 
463 
Langhorne, Dr. John, his precepts of 
conjugal happinefs; extra of, and 
charaéter 230 
Laocoon, remarks on the famous groupe 
of 426 
Lazzarctto, the immediate neceflity of 
building a, &c. obfervation on 385 
Letter (a curious) from Urban Vill. 
to Lewis XIII. upon the marriage of 
Charles I, ; 4 
to the right hon. Tho. Harley, 
on the patent for printing the Ty- 
burn chronicle; ftri€tures on 463 
—--— to the author of the North-Bri- 
ton, No. 50 
—-— to an auguft aflembly, &c. cen- 
fured 4 
~—* (a fecond) from Dr. Glafs to Dr. 
Baker, &c. fubftance of, with quota- 
tions 45 
-——-— to the author of the confeffional ; 
characterifed 75 
—— (the upholfterer’s) to the earl of 
Chatham ; defign of 1$¢ 
——-— to the adminiftration for the 
time being ; condemned 155 
—-— tothe apologift for lord B— ; 
remark on 156 
-—-- to David Garrick, Efq. &c. dif- 
approved 214 
-— onthe behaviour of the populace on 
a late occafion, &c, commended 225 
Letter 
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Lette f. proteftant diffenti mini- 
- fter cu clergy of the cnsieh of 


England, Sc. fubftance and defign of 
235 

»—— to the eletors of Middlefex con- 
cerning Mr. Wilkes; cenfured 227 
———- to the right hon. Tho, Harley, 
Efq. ftri€tures on 308 
~—— (fecond.and third) to the author 
of the confeffional ; account of, with 
obfervations and chayacter 376 
—— to the right hon. Wills, earl of 
“* Hillfborough, &c. animadverfions 4 


—— (fécond) to the right hon, Tho. 
Harley ; condemned ibid 
‘—-— to the right hon. the earl of T--¢, 
difapproved - 390 
~—— (the A—n’s) to the |—d m—r, 
verfified ; fpecimen of, with appro- 
bation gts 1 _ 308 
»—— to a bifhop concerning le€ture- 
fhips ; heads of, with commendation 


3 
—— to governor Wright, relative % 
convefting the Géorgia orphah-houfe 
into a college ; by G. Whitefield ; 
fubftance of | 396 
—— to Dr. Durell; by G.- White- 
field ; extraéts of, with ftri€tures ib 
———— from Mrs, Whiteway to Mr. 
Pope; containing fome interefting 
anecdotes of Dean Swift 250 
=—— to the right hon, the lord chan- 
ceHor concerning the mode of fwear- 
ing, é&c. account of, with seiiatles 
er. er 
Letters written by Dr, Jonathan Swift, 
&e. vols. IV. V, and VI. account 
of, with extraéts and remaiks 243 
—— of Baron Bielfeld ; obfervations 
on 469 
Liberty : a poem ;. by T, Underwood; 
firiCtures on 152 
m——- depofed ; a fatirical poem}; con- 
demned 127 
——- the prophecy of: a poem}; ob- 
fervationson ibid 
Liberty of the fubje&, and dignity of 
the crown, maintained, &c, defign 
of 
Liberty’s offering.to Britith att 
applauded . “2 
Life : a poem} chara&er of “233 
Linden, Dr. See Enquiry. sae 
Linden, Dr. his medicinal hiftery - ahd 
analyfis of the Hanlys fpa waters; 
abftract of 473 
‘Lionel and Clariffa: a comic opera ; 
commended 314 
Liewelyn, De, his hiftorical accoynt of 
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the Welth editions of the Bible; de- 

fign of, with remarks 198 
Lord’s Prayer, anewtranflationof 111 
Lucas, Dr. his mirror for courts-martial; 

contents of, 304,— on this 

pamphlet ; animadve on 30 
—— his addrefs to the lord mayor, ke e 

of Dublin ; fcope of, with an 

and obfervatidn © = C * te 


‘Lungs, obfervations on wounds of 19 


Lyric mofe revived in Europe ; extract 
"ef, with spplaote. 2 457 


Macpberfon, Dr. Jobn, his differtation 
on the origin, &c, of the ancient Ca+ 
ledonians ; analyfis of, with copiqus 
remarks, quotations, gnd commen- 
dation ,9m To's 


: : 22 
Makarony fables; {pecimen of, and cha- 
racter 6 


Managers : a comedy ; ‘tenfured oe 
—~—+— managed ; ftrictures on 228 
Marriet, George, his birth of the 
Jefuit; fubje& of, with an extrac 
and approbation 70 
Mafonry the way to hell; obfervations 
~ ON, 239.—Remarks on this fermon ; 
difapproved, 315.— Fack/on's an{wer 
to the fame pamphlet ; condemned 
Mafonry vindicated ; cenfered = 
i—— the turnpike-toad to happinel(s, 
&c. remarks on ‘ 316 
Maxwell, Arch. his anfwer to Kirk- 
land’s eflay. See Anfwer. 
Maye, Hensy, his abridement_of Dr. 
Owen"s’ Osyipia Pe sunptos 5, ac- 
_count of | gi 
Mecca, an account of the pilgrimage to 
2 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, duke. of ; Gms 
anecdotes of him “and his filter 139 
Medical obfervations and enquiries, vol. 
Tif. analyfis of, with quotations 7 
Medical ttanfattions, by the London 
college of phyficians, Vol. fF. fum- 
mary of, with reflections and ex- 
teadts. _ : , 258 
Memiirs of the feraglio of the bafhaw 
~ of -Merryland; charaCterifed 6 
Methodifm triumphant ; {pecimen of 
* with cenfure © 66 
Mineralogy, introdution to the ftudy 
of, See Forfer. 
Mocbo, Martin, his gentleman's direc- 


tory ; recommended 157 
Modern chaftity:: a poem; difapproved 
223 


Montague, lady Mary Wortley, See 
Works. 


Mulfo, Thomas, See Callifus. 


Narra- 
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N, * 
Narrative of the hon. John Byron. 
See Byron, | 
_— of, the proceedings againft John 


Wilkes, Efg. animadverfien on 389 
Wegociator, tlie complete. See Webb. 
Na liberty! no life! &c. {cope of 

463 

No rape ; an epiftle from a lord’s mif- 
trefs, &c. cenfured 156 

North Briton extraordinary, No. 45; 
difapproved 308 

North country poll ; fcope of, with a 
reflection 388 

Nugent, Dr. See Pravels. 

O, 

Obferwations on a letter to the author of 
a letter to Dr. Formey ; fubftance of, 
and character 76 

——— on x Sam, vi. 19, By Dr. Ken- 
nicott ; fummary of, with remarks 
and commendation 274 

~—— on S. W—k’s own evidence, &c, 
cenfured 303 

~——- (critical) on each fentence of a 
late defence ; condemned ibid 

-———— on the power of alienation in the 
crown before the firft of queen Anne, 
&c. 

~——- on the religion, law, &c. of the 
Turks; analyfis of, with reflections, 
quotations, and commendation 321 

(natural) on a wonderful pam- 

phiet; cenfured for want of candour 





474 
Ode to liberty ; remark on 309 
——— (a pindarick) on painting; ap- 


plauded 
——— on a fit of the gout 12 
Old age, poetical paraphrafe of Solo- 
mon’s defcription of 195 
— Maids, a pradtical effay on ; account 
of 473 
Outlines of a commentary on Solomon's 
fong. See Solomons Song. 
Owen, Dr. John, fome account of 318 


393 
8 


P. 

Palfy, account of one, occafioned by a 
fall, attended with uncommon fymp- 
toms it 

Paoli, general, fome anecdotes of 1381 

Parables of our Saviour verfified. See 
Smart. , 

Paraclefis; account of, with extra&s, 
critical remarks, and applaufe _ 40 

Paffor (the) a poem; fpecimen of, 
with cenfure 312 


Patriot (the); 2d edit. obfervations on 
151 

Peep behind the curtain ; commended 
| 143 
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E x. 

Percival, Dr. Thomas, his medical 
experimental. effays ; fummary x 
with great encomiums 105 

——- on the difadvantages which at- 
tend the inoculation of children ia 
early infancy;.remarks.on 223 

Perrin, John, his grammar of the 
French tongue ; animadverfions. on 

Peruvian bark; refult of fome soem 
ments on 10$ 

—-— and caftor, efficacious in the 
hooping-cough ) 

Pieces, original, concerning the prefent 
fituation of the proteftants in Poland 
heads of, with cenfure of the tranf- 
lation ed oa .. 908 

Pietas Oxonienfis; {cope of, and cha- 


racter ’ bosac 476 
Plain queftion ; fatyrical obfervations 
on - » 6 


Poems. See Browne, Gray, Robinfon, 

Underwood,, Rolt, hy 

Poetical juftice ; remark on 223 

Popery, fome propofals towards prevent- 

ing the growth of; fubftance . 
23 


. 
. 


Portland, duke of. See Cafe. 
Prieficraft defended ; characterifed 398 
——— a further defence of ; humorous 


remarks on 475 
Pricfley, Dr. See Effay. 


—— —— his free addrefs to pro- 
teftant diffenters on the Lord’s fup- 
per; reflections on, with a quotae 
tion, and commendation 433 

Prodigal fon, new tranflation of the 
parable of the riz 

Provifions, remedy for the high price 
of, See Remedy. 

Pump-waters of London, remarks on 

. 259 


Rape : a poem ; ridiculed 65 
of the fmock ; ftricture on 314 
Rapes, the theory and practice of, in- 
veftigated ; remark on 393 
Reafons for an augmentation of the 
army on the Irith eftablifhment; 
commeaded 466 
Reflefions on the cafe of Mr. Wilkes ; 
ceafured 389 
Reid, Andrew, his effay on logarithms; 
obfervatioas on, with commenda- 
tion 50 
Relly againft Relly ; defign of 318 
Remarks (occafional) upon fome late 
firsétures on the confeffional ; ap- 
proved of 235 
—— (juft and candid) on fome criti- 
cal obfervations en lord Baltimore’s 


defence ; obfervation on 394 
Rimurks 
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Remarks wpon the firft of three letters 
againft the confeffional ; fcope and 
fubftance of - © oS 

—— on fome late animadverfions on 

_ the conftitution of phyfic ; obferva- 
beers (a infallible) for th Ligh 

Rem an infalli or the 
price § provifions ; account of 226 


Rhapfody (the); condemned 14 
Rider ; a farce, difapproved 315 


Ring (the) ; cenfered . 233 
Rieu, capt. Stephen, his Grecian orders 
of architeéture delineated, &c. re- 
fieétions on, with extracts, remarks, 
&c. , 345 
Robinfon, John, his poems; fpecimen 
of 


Rolt, Elizabeth, her mifcellaneous 


poems ; ‘fpecimen of 465 
Royal merchant ; an opera; the poetry 
of the airs applauded 145° 


—— mattins ; obfervations on 
Rufpini, Barth. See Teeth. 


393 


Ss. 


Salivations, three remarkable cafes of 
the mifchiéfs occafioned by, the fud- 
den ffopping of 8 & feq. 

Schomberg, Dt.Ralph, his Van Swieten’s 
commentaries abridged ; vol. II. 
fubjects of 


Sentiments on the death of the fenti-_ 


mental Yorick ; condemned 220 
Sermon, by John Firebrace, A. B. com- 
' mended , (99 
—— by Dr. Porteus ; approved, with 
a remark defervisig attention 80 
—— by the bithop of Peterborough, 
preached on Jan. 30, 17683; ap- 
plauded >" ' 238 
—— by Dr. Stinton, preached on the 
fame occafion; fummary of, with 
encomiums 239 
—— by the Rev. J. Penn; obferva- 
tions on, and chara¢ter ibid 
—— by Dr. Randolph ; ftri€tures on 
320 
——— by Sloane Ellefmere, D. D. 2 
vols. heads of, and character 480 
Sermons to affes ; drift of, with a {peci- 
men, remarks, and character 237 
——— on humanity and beneficence ; 
fummary of, with commendation 
f 400 
Siege of the caftle of AE {culapius ; cha- 
raCterifed 60 
Simony, firitures upon modern; feope 
of, with.animadverfion 4 
Small-pox, new method of curing the. 
See Clofs. 
Smart, Chriftopher, his parables of 


E- Xi 
Jefus Chrift done. into ‘familiar? 
verfe ; {pecimen of, with remarks 


310 

Smith, Dr. Hugh, his formule medi- 

camentorum ; refle€tions on, with 
commendation . 223° 
—— Dr, his differtation on the nerves 5.” 

eharacterifed é: 414 

Soliloquy, a poem ; charaéterifed 465 

Solomon’s fong, outlines of a commen- 
tary on; fummary of, with quota~ 


tions, obfervations, &c. 252 
Speech (the loyal) of Paul, &c. animad- 

verion on = 467 
Spence, Mr. See Holdfaortb. 


State-papers, collection of, See Cla- 
r * 

Sterne, Mr. occafional verfes on the 
death of, {fpecimens of, with com- 
mendation 31z 

Stirling, Dr. John, his tranflation of 
Cornelius Nepos; approved $60. 

Straw, the ufe of in difputation, ex- 
plained 

Swift, Dr. Jonathan. See Letters, 


T. 
Tarquin and Lucrece; @ poem ; care 


on 220 | 
Teeth, treatife onthe: by Barth. Raf- 
pini; commended 316.. 
by Thomas Berdmore 5 
animadverfions on ibid 
Temple of Gnidos ; ftri€tures on. 216 
Terra auftralis cognita, vol, I]. See 
Callander. 
Tefament, (new) introduétion to the 
ftudy of. See Harqood. . 
—— liberal tranflation of, See 


Tbeatrical entertainments confiftent 
with fociety; copious extracts of 


Le 137 
Thickneffé, Philip, his ufeful hints = 
‘ thofe who make the tour of France; 
analyfis of, with quotations and 
cenfure ! 277 
Things as they are ; cenfured 465 
Thoughts on’the,death of an only childs 
charatterifed |. ' 177 
upon divine and human know 
ledge 5 cenfured 20- 
Tour through.part of France and Flan- 
ders ; commended 60 
—— (a fix week's) thro’ the fouthera 
counties of England and Wales; 
highly applauded 208 
Travels through Germany; by Dr. 
Nugent ; extraéts of, with obferva- 
tions, and recommendation 185 


Trial 
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Grial of lord Baltimore ; vetnarks oh, 
with a quotation . yoo 
Trinity, the doctrine of, &c. as it ftands 
deduced by the light of reafon, &c, 
fubftance of, with aremark 478 
Treublers of Ifrael ; cenfured B35 
‘Turks, outlines of their national cha- 
gatter, 322.— Obfervations on their 


religion 324 
U. 


Underwood, Thomas, his poems, &c. 
‘queries propofed on = 392 


Vv. 


Valangin, Francis de, his treatife on 
diet; ridiculed 224 
Vanity of human wifhes ; plan of, 
with approbation 52 
ge thing; condemned 468 
im (the) a poem ; fpecimen of, 
with advice 309 
View (a perfpeétive) of the com- 
plexion of forhe ‘ate elections, &c. 
condemned 3 


we 
=———— (a comparative) of the conduét of” 


John Wilkes, Efq. cenfured ibid 
Vindication of the proceedings againft 
the fix members of E— hall; fub- 
ftance of, with commendation  399- 
Virgil, remarks, &c. on, See Hold/- 
wort he 8 
~—— a paflage of, compared with a f- 
fnilar in Horace 431 


Ww. 


Walpole, Mr. his additional lives to the 
anecdotes -of painting in England; 
extraét of, with an encomium Fal 

*— his hiftoric doubts of the life, 
Sc, of Richard IIT. analy fis of, with” 
copious hiftorical obfervations, quo- 
tations, and ftrictures 116 


D: 


c er. 
| Whitefield, Rev. George, See Letter, 


E Xs 
Warner, Dr. Ferd. his atcount of the 
gout ; fummary of, with extracts, © 
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